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Would you believe 25 foot brick beams? 

See them in Longmont. 20 and 25 foot brick beams, pre- 
fabricated using Sarabond® brand high bond mortar additive. 
High bond mortar with Sarabond is an all new structural 

concept. One that makes unbelievables believable. For the 

full story, call Dow in Denver (303) 266-2329. The Dow 

Chemical Company, 216 Security Life Building, 1616 

Glenarm Place, Denver, Colorado 80202. 
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PRECAST TERRAZZO SCRUBASINS 
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Architectural Metals, Inc. 


This ''ARCO'' 
Squawbasin is de- 
signed to take the 
drudgery out of 
© floor cleaning. It 
T is a single struc- 
j tural unit for use 
with mechanical 
> floor scrubbers or ' 
ON: Your metal designs Zimmerman serves: 
=. ing methods. e 
| Squawbasin is gen- Implemented by three Colorado, Wyoming, 


uine terrazzo made 


of portland cè- decades of crafts- New Mexico, North and 


ment and marble 


chips, highly pol- manship in the South Dakota, Kansas, 


ished and chem- 


ically sealed. Easy architectural field Arizona 
| to keep clean and 
sanitary. 


We also make 6" 
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ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE, Inc. telephone 303-623-4171 
5880 Sheridan Blyd. Arvada, Colo. 303/428-5021 FT, £, KK Koc 6 


The Fifth Avenue Aspen 


architect: Bell & Bicknell 
engineers: 

structural: Zeiler & Gray 
general contractor: George Shaw 


201 Rio Grande 
Blvd. 
244-8138 
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It has been the Symposia way during the past few months 
to take this space in Building Blocks to *tell the world 
about” . new and/or unfamiliar building products. 
March, however, brings a switch in this usual format as 
we take the “long look” at the services being offered 
design professionals and builders by an Industry organiza- 
tion . . . WOOD, Inc. WOOD, INC. was organized in this 
area in 1960, and is today the largest association of lumber 
dealers in the Rocky Mountain area. The purpose of the 
group is principally, of course, to promote the greater use 
of wood in building construction. However . . . this is not 


the whole story. The educational WOOD program is two 
fold . . . first, the in-house meetings, schools and seminars 
designed to help members in management, sales, product 
knowledge and the ability to consult with architects, in- 
terior designers, builders and so forth. 

The second purpose of WOOD, Inc. is headquartered at the 


office of WOOD at 3121 East Colfax in Denver with Execu- 
tive Secretary ‘‘Buzz’’ Coffman at the helm. Here, the 
design professional, the builder, owner or contractor can 
obtain complete technical, specification and design infor- 
mation coupled with product availability within the area. 
At WOOD, Inc.—hundreds of Wood Data Files have been 
assembled for the sole purpose of answering inquiries or 
requests for information on materials, wood usages, 
grades, specifications and other technical matters. These 
files are being constantly up dated to provide the latest 
and most reliable source for the functional and design 
usage of all wood and wood products, 

Symposia readers are most cordially urged to use the 
services provided by WOOD, Inc. at any time. At WOOD, 
they believe positive human relationships develop best in 
warm surroundings .. . and that there is no warmth like 
the responsive warmth of WOOD. 


“Wood is patterned and textured in 
endless variety by the inherent na- 


ture of efflorescence. It achieves color, 
textures and patterns endless in 


beauty — perfect in style. Wood is 
tough and strong, the fibrous natural 
posi and natural beam.” 

Frank Lloyd Wright 
Architecture — Man in Possession of 
His Earth 
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Robert Cameron, Denver Urban Renewal, 
has announced the appointment of the 
architectural and planning firm of 
Hatami, Saul and Tanaka as the Design 
Consultants for Denver's Skyline 


project. Congratulations are in 
order all ‘round on this one! 


Jack Lee (Ruberoid) of the Albu- 
querque Chapter/CSI has been trans- 
ferred to San Francisco. Jack has 
been one of the most active members 
of this most active chapter--and 
will certainly be missed. His re- 
placement on the Board of Directors 
and as Chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee is another hard worker, David 
Foard, who is Sales Manager for Lath 
and Plaster Supply Company. 


WAGGONER ICED =- (not a misprint 
only a bad pun). Eugene Waggoner, 
immediate Past President of CEC/USA, 
and well known throughout the Sym- 
posia region, is the 1968 Chairman 
of the Interprofessional Commission 
on Environmental Design or ICED. 
This group includes representatives 
from CEC, ASCE, NSPE, ASLA, AIA 

and AIP. Alphabet Soup again! 
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Records were smashed in mid-January 
when the Construction Specifications 
Institute enlisted its 10,000th 
member. The Institute now has 99 
chapters in these USA. 


COMING! The exact dates have not as 
yet been set . . . but Dr. Charles E. 
Armstrong of the Denver Publie 
Schools tells us April is the month 
when the traveling exhibit, "The 
Schoolhouse in the City," will come 
to the queen City of the Plains. 
Financed by the Department of Hous- 
ing, Education and Welfare and the 
Educational Facilities Laboratory 

„ « , the exhibit delineates the 
criteria, the design and the func- 
tion of the school structure in the 
urban environment . . . and is being 
shown throughout the country. More 
on this, of course, in April's 
Symposia. 


Director of the Western Mountain Re- 
gion/American Institute of Architects, 
Dean Sidney Little reports that he 
has received his copy of "The Prince- 
ton Report" . . . (WMR Architects 
will recall Dean Little's remarks 

on this topie at the Regional Con- 
vention). After further study, we 
may be sure he will have a sincere 
and penetrating analysis of this 
far-reaching study of Architectural 
Education. 


CEC/UTAH reports that George D. Clyde 
(Woodward-Clyde-Sherard & Associates) 
recently addressed the American In- 
stitute of Aeronautics & Astro- 
nautics on the subject of "Water 

and Man" . . „and the need for new 
sources of water Supply. 


Ray Carson is an old friend of 
Denver's architecture/construction 
community . . . and all will be glad 
to know that he is alive and well 

in Oregon. Ray now owns and oper- 
ates a classy nine-hole golf course 
in Hillsboro which is just outside 
Portland. The construction supply 
firm of Ray Carson is still doing 
business with son, Dave, at the 
throttle. They are not, however, 

at the same old stand. Dave reports 
that Carson customers will find Ray 
Carson, Inc. at 726 South Pearl . . . 
telephone 733-9514. 


ERRORS AND OMISSIONS DEPARTMENT. . . 
Pat Dulaney of Bourn and Dulaney, 
Architects has a small correction on 
the "facts and figures" on the Hugo 
(K-12) school project featured in 
the February Symposia. The Con- 
struction cost was $734,471.00--the 
square footage: 52,651 and the cost 
per square foot was $13.95. 


The BIG EVENT for Arizona's CSI 
Members in March is the long-antici- 
pated Phoenix-Tucson Mixer. The 
date is March 15 and 16 and the 
place is the El Dorado Motel in 
Nogales. Primarily a social event, 
there will be lots of CSI ladies on 
hand to add to the fun and good 
fellowship of this get-acquainted 
function. 


Henry B. Baume, FCSI (Past National 
President), was the "added attrac- 
tion" at the February 14th meeting 
of the Denver Chapter, Construction 
Specifications Institute. His first 
hand report of actions taken at the 
recent National Board Meeting was a 
plus to the Panel discussion topic 
"Stucco and Plaster." Wally Prebis 
and Scott Moore represented the 
Portland Cement Association, and the 
contractor-applicator's viewpoint 
was presented by Keith Bell (Moun- 
tain States Bureau for Lathing and 
Plastering). 


Vern Konkel, President of Ketchum, 
Konkel, Ryan and Hastings, has an- 
nounced the election of Donald C. 
Weber as a member and principal of 
the Denver-based Consulting Engineer- 
ing firm. Mr. Weber is an honor 
graduate of the University of Colo- 
rado and has served as staff engi- 
neer, project engineer and associate 
of the KKRH firm. 


Kelsey Y. Saint, FCSI, of Baltimore, 
Maryland has been nominated for 
President of the Construction Speci- 
fications Institute. Elections will 
be held when CSI Members meet in 
Denver for their 12th Annual Conven- 
tion--May 27-29. 
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W. RAY CRABB, INC. 


471 Kalamath Denver, Colo. 534-5101 
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COLORADO PAINT COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Specification Coatings 
Since 1904 


4747 Holly Street Denver, Colorado 80216 
*Trademark Colorado Paint Co. 


COMING EVENT! The 12th Annual Meet- 
ing (management conference and ex- 
hibit) of the Consulting Engineers 
Council/USA is scheduled for May 7-9 
at the Statler Hilton in NYC. Theme 
of the meeting is "The Engineer 
Confronts a Changing World." 


boulder architects 
exhibit in february 


The Boulder contingent of the Colorado Chapter of the 
American Institute of Architects held a February-long 
Exhibit in the Exhibit Room of the Boulder Public Li- 
brary. Symposia was fortunate to have as our guide . . . 
the charming and oft irreverent James M. Hunter, FAIA, 
Immediate Past Director of the WMR. The boards were 
well composed, well lighted and indicated a wide diversity 
of architectural philosophy among the seventeen Boulder 
based firms who were represented. The exhibit has been 
well-attended, and was evidence of a fine rapport between 
community and architect which is much to be desired by 
professionals everywhere. 


Even without an Exhibit to view . . . Jim Hunter’s Boul- 
der Public Library is well worth more than a passing 
glance. The Children’s Department is completely charm- 
ing . . . a sun-lit space scaled to the needs of small read- 
ers. If you haven't quite grown up (and who wants to), 
you will find the garden enchanting... a short, stout 
Pooh trying to clamber up on a stone bench, and an iron 
gate which swings open when you shake hands with Pig- 
let. We missed seeing Eeyore . . . he was hibernating 
under the last snow fall. 


Our Symposia thanks go to Mr. Hunter and to his Boulder 
colleagues for a happy and rewarding Saturday in Feb- 
ruary. 


Interpretation: 
House or high-rise, we 


have a delineation 
technique that best 
suits your need; black 
and white to full 
color, line work, 
pencil, wash, 
Opaque, and a 
special few all our 
own. Give us a 
call... ask for our 
interpreter. 
534-5717 222-4322 
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designers west, inc. 
1420 Larimer Square 
Denver, Colo. 80202 


JAYCEES HONOR 
TEMPE ARCHITECT 


The Junior Chamber of Commerce of Tempe, Arizona has 
presented their Distinguished Service Award to 28 year 
old Michael K. Goodwin, AIA, for meritorious service 
to his community and his profession. The Tempe Jaycees 
cited Mr. Goodwin's work for two years as president of 
the Tempe Boys Club, a member of the Arizona Area 
Council of the Boys Clubs of America; chairman of the 
Downtown Redevelopment Committee of the Tempe 
Chamber of Commerce, of which he is a member, and 
chairman of the Tempe Beautiful Committee. The Tempe 
Jaycees also recognized the young architect's services 
on the Tempe Board of Adjustment, as a vestry-man of 
St. Augustine’s Episcopal Church and as a director of 
Tempe’s Rotary Club. He has also been an active partici- 
pant in the President’s Council on Youth Opportunity. 
In 1966, Michael Goodwin joined his father in the practice 
of architecture—the long-established Tempe firm is now 
known as Michael and Kemper Goodwin, AIA. The Good- 
win architectural firm includes not only architects but 
planners and landscape architects, and has been particu- 
larly active in the design of educational facilities . . . 
designing some forty school buildings or an average of 
more than one per year. 


Licensed to practice architecture in both Arizona and 
California, Michael Goodwin is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California where his scholastic record was 
brilliant including a $3,500.00 traveling scholarship as well 
as other honors. He is a member of the Central Arizona 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects, at present 
serving as Chapter Chairman of the Committee on Profes- 
sional Workshops. He is also a member of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction. 


Certainly, Michael Goodwin has responded magnificently 
to the admonition that the architect should be a totally 
involved good citizen—a leader within his profession and 
his community. Symposia is proud to salute this young 
architect for not only winning the Tempe Junior Chamber 
of Commerce Distinguished Service Award, but for serv- 
ing as an inspiration and a guide to design professionals 
everywhere—both young and old. 
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Top CEC/C olorado Award 


Won by Ken R. White Company 


Sweepstakes winner in the First Annual Consulting Engineers Council of 
Colorado “Excellence In Engineering” Awards program is the Ideal Cement 
Company plant at Seattle, Washington, designed by the Denver-based Ken 
R. White company. Pictured with the award-winning exhibit are George 
Koonsman (standing), vice-president of the Ken R. White company, and 


the firm’s president, Arthur M. Krill. 


The curtain is up on the 1968 Engi- 
neering Exeellence Awards Competi- 
tion. Ten Consulting Engineering 
firms received State Awards on Feb- 
ruary 22nd at the First Annual Con- 
sulting Engineers Council of Colorado 
Awards banquet at the Silver Glade 
of the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver. 
The top Colorado award went to the 
Ken R. White Company for its design 
of the Ideal Cement Company plant 
in Seattle, Washington. Other Engi- 
neering Excellence Awards were pre- 
sented to firms with designs rated as 
the best within an engineering spe- 
cialty, or in the opinion of the judges, 
deserving of honor. 

These awards went to Rice-Marek & 
Associates for the snowmelting on 
roads at Snowmass, to McFall & 
Konkel for Williams Village at the 
University of Colorado, to Tipton & 
Kalmbach for the Qadirabad-Balliki 
Link Canal in West Pakistan, and to 
Nedell, Locke & Associates for the 
Colorado State University Stadium. 
Also to Wright-McLaughlin Engineers 
for water resources at Snowmass and 
David E. Fleming Consulting Engi- 
neers for sidewalk replacement at the 
Brown Palace Hotel. Ketchum, Kon- 
kel, Ryan & Hastings received two 
awards—one for a Sarabond study 
for Dow Chemical Company, the 
other for the Chase Stone Center 


Complex at Colorado Springs. 
Henningson, Durham & Richardson 
received its award for a report on 
waterworks system requirements for 
Brighton. 

The Colorado entries for the Award 
Competition were judged, under a 
reciprocal agreement, by the Min- 
nesota Association of Consulting Engi- 
neers and were presented by Colo- 
rado State Representative Richard 
Lamm (Dem-Denver). 

Over two hundred were present at 
the Awards Banquet including presi- 
dents of engineering societies, law- 
makers, state officials, members of 
the State Board of Engineering Regis- 
tration, the Deans of Colleges of En- 
gineering and other invited guests .. . 
including, of course, CEC/Colorado 
members and their ladies. President 
James H. Konkel presided, and Mi- 
chael Barrett served as Master of 
Ceremonies. Dr. Lewis Barbato, Di- 
rector of Health Services for the Un- 
iversity of Denver, was the speaker. 
Rounding off the pleasant evening, 
entertainment was provided by a folk- 
singing group . . . “The Minority of 
One.” 

The CEC/Colorado finalist exhibits 
will be on display at several locations 
in March before being forwarded to 
New York City to compete in the Na- 
tional Engineering Awards program. 
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Case Histories of Professional Liability Claims 


Batter Boards and Barriers 


FAVORS CAN BACKFIRE! 


An architect was retained to design a 
motel which was to be located on a 
river bank. The owner was to act as 
his own general contractor. The archi- 
tect was not required to inspect or 
supervise construction. 

The bank which was furnishing the 
construction loan required an archi- 
tect’s certificate of the owner-contrac- 
tor’s monthly payment requisitions. 
Since the architect was performing 
two other projects for the same 
owner, he agreed to certify the requi- 
sitions, as a favor, even though he 
was not obligated to do so under his 
contract. 

Under the procedure which was ar- 
ranged, the owner-contractor was to 
submit requisitions to the bank which, 
in turn, would deliver them to the 
architect, The architect would then 
go to the job site and verify that the 
work had been completed and report 
back to the bank. The bank told the 
architect that they expected him to 
protect their interests and he agreed 
to do so, although no fee was charged. 
Because of the proximity of the build- 
ing to the river, a number of wooden 
piles had been driven to stabilize the 
river bank. As the building neared 
completion, cracks developed in its 
foundation. An investigation revealea 
chat the concrete slab on which the 
building was constructed was grad- 


POINTS TO NOTE: 


ually moving towards the river and 
that the wood piles had not been 
driven deep enough to stop this move- 
ment. 


The cost to replace the piles and cor- 
rect the land slippage exceeded $25,000. 
The bank sued the architect, alleging 
that he had improperly supervised 
the driving of the piles and that he 
knew or should have known that the 
work for which he had certified pay- 
ment had been improperly performed. 
The complaint further alleged that 
the architect acted in bad faith and 
was grossly negligent in approving 
work which had not been done in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifi- 
cations. 


The architect readily admitted that he 
had approved the requisitions without 
making on-site inspections, but stated 
that he had relied on the contractor’s 
resident engineer to correctly state 
that the work had been done, and that 
he was not required to supervise the 
driving of the piles regardless of his 
agreement with the bank. He admitted 
that the requisition could have been 
wrong by 5 to 10 percent but felt that 
this would not be significant. 


The owner-contractor was declared 
bankrupt and the case was settled 
prior to trial by payment of $20,000 
on behalf of the architect. 


1. When you agree to do a favor you assume a responsibility which can 


result in legal liability. 


2. Don’t agree to perform an act unless you are prepared to actually do so. 


Prepared bi 
Victor O. Shinnerer and Company, Inc. 
Investment Building, Washington, D.C. 
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Under the auspices of: : 
The American Institute of Architects 
Committee on Professional Insurance 


Fletcher B. Trunk, President 
Boyce Publications, Inc. 
Publishers of Symposia 


elevation 


Within the past eighteen months, we in the architecture/ 
construction community, have seen a vague possibility 
become a challenging probability. The era referred to so 
blithely in 1966 as “the decade of decision” is upon us. 
Areas ranging from six blocks to sixty acres on the cross- 
hatched maps of our region’s cities are today outlined as 
“target areas’’—there is money in the till—and suddenly, 
and chillingly our new urban environment is about to 
split its chrysalis and emerge. 

This moment of revelation is not yet, but the decisions 
shaping the species of the creature to come out of the 
cracking shell are being made today not in some com- 
fortingly nebulous tomorrow. 

This is, by and large, a new experience for us in Western 
America. Boston, Baltimore and Philadelphia have been 
long in the lists tilting with megalopolitan problems. In 
this sense, these “old urban hands” have found some 
answers—whether or not their solutions are applicable to 
the urban difficulties of the Mountain Standard time zone 
is a still unanswered question. 


There can be, we know, an aweful finality in the decisions 
made today. It will be ridiculously easy to trade our old 
ugliness .. . dirty it may be, but with the dignity of time 
. for a totally sterile and pristine new ugliness. We 
cannot, and we know it, create habitable cities festooned 
with webs of wires and garishly inundated by signs and 
billboards and while insensitive highway builders brazenly 
black top any spare square inch of God’s green earth. 
Are we ready for this “decade of decision”? Like the 
good little design conscious people we are, we have 
studied diligently our Doxiadis readers and our Mumford 
primers . . . we know our alphabet from Alberti and 
Bacon to Vitruvius . . . aye even unto William Zecken- 
dorf. We think we know—and sometimes we say so. 
Is anybody listening? Not our legislators certainly, still 
beautifully bamboozled by the billboard interests 
not the entrepreneur who has paid so much per foot 
frontage and intends to cover every inch of it with a nice 
new low budget, curtain wall building . . . not even John 
Citizen himself who seems chiefly interested in proceeding 
in his Michigan Monster from Point A to Point B as 
rapidly as possible and finding a parking place when he 
gets there. 


If this sounds like “Hearts and Flowers” played on the 
world’s smallest violin, it is only because there is in our 
subconscious a twinge of doubt . . . a faint rustling of 
fear. It is no longer a matter of being ready for decision 
making . . . it is now how determined we are to make 
the right decisions. We cannot wait for the educational 
process to enlighten the visually illiterate . . . it’s too late. 
Maybe—just maybe—if we care enough, if we are suf- 
ficiently verbal and if we are willing to aggressively 
demand it . . . we may still pull from the cocoon an un- 
maimed and promising butterfly . . . an urban environ- 
ment worthy of the human kind it must shelter. 
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region 10 


construction Specifications institute 


third annual convention 


albuquerque, new mexico 


january 25-27, 1968 


WE HAVE A MUTUAL ADMIRATION SOCIETY 


ALBUQUERQUE 
wy 


aa 


NEW MEXICO 


THE REPORT 


From all reports reaching Symposia—the Third Annual 
Convention of Region 10/Construction Specifications Insti- 
tute held the last weekend of January in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico was a case of “love at first sight.” CSI 
liked Albuquerque and Albuquerque liked CSI. Forty-five 
members of the Regional Roster were on hand for a full 
day of business meetings with added attractions on Fri- 
day, a “best bib and tucker” Banquet on Friday eve- 
ning, and a “fun Saturday” which included a breathtaking 
ride on the World’s Largest Tram to the top of Sandia 
Peak . . . (rumor has it that some of the more timid 
souls prepared for this high flying excursion with tran- 
quilizers) and climaxed by the Fifth Annual Jaycee Invi- 
tational Indoor Track Meet at the “Red Oval” in Ting- 
ley Coliseum on Saturday evening. 

The Construction Specifications Institute is a technical 
society bringing together all members of the architecture/ 
construction community contributing their time and talents 
to the vast project of developing a common and lucid 
language of specifications for America’s largest industry. 
We are extremely fortunate in having a splendid synopsis 
of the Albuquerque meeting in this issue from Convention 
Co-Chairman Robert J. Schmidt, University of New Mexi- 
co, a Director of the Albuquerque CSI Chapter. The Con- 
vention candids were taken by Albuquerque Photographer 
Jerry Goffe. 


The third annual conference for Region 10 Construction 
Specifications Institute was recently held in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico with that Chapter being the host chapter. It 
was the first effort by Region 10 to hold a conference in 
which a full day was devoted to business sessions. It would 
appear that this first attempt by Region 10 received a 
measure of success as noted in a letter received from Vice 
President Harold E. Keller after he returned to California. 
A portion of his letter stated, ‘The discussions of the pro- 
gram subjects were excellent for broadening the knowl- 
edge and increasing the effectiveness of the attending 
members.” 

The whole affair got under way Thursday, January 25, 
with registration and an ice-breaker at the motel that was 
used by all out-of-towners. This was followed by a dinner 
at La Placita Restaurant on Old Town Plaza of Albu- 
querque. This area of Albuquerque dates back to the 
year 1706. 
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The business session started on Friday morning, Janu- 
ary 26, with a word of welcome to the out-of-towners by 
Mr. Charles E. Barnhart, a member of the Albuquerque 
City Commission. Mr. Barnhart presented honorary citi- 
zenship of the city of Albuquerque to the three major 
attendees to the conference. The morning was devoted to 
reports of each of the three chapters that form Region 
10. These reports were presented by Jack H. Craven, 
President of Salt Lake Chapter; Arthur H. Bush, President 
of Denver Chapter; and Kenneth D. Hansen, President of 
Albuquerque Chapter. 

During the luncheon which was held in the Desert Room 
of the Student Union Building, University of New Mexico, 
Mr. George O. Petty, Western Section Director, gave a 
talk for those in attendance. Mr. Petty brought a message 
pertaining to some of the matters that had been discussed 
at the recent Institute meeting at Washington, D.C. The 
afternoon consisted of three workshop sessions which were 


as follows: Membership, moderated by David A. Foard; 
Meeting Programs, moderated by Jack R. Lee; and Tech- 
nical Programs, moderated by Earl Printz. At the com- 
pletion of the workshop sessions each moderator gave a 
summary of the results of their particular workshop. One 
of the recommendations coming out of the workshop, 
which was duly noted by the region director, pertained 
to an exchange of meeting program topics between the 
three chapters that comprise Region 10. 

The main speaker for the business sessions was Brigadier 
General William E. Gernert, USAF, Deputy Commander 
for Weapons and Training, Headquarters Field Com- 
mand, Defense Atomic Support Agency, Sandia Base, New 
Mexico. The General gave comments pertaining to the 
organization of the Defense Atomic Support Agency, its 
functioning, some of its history, and some of its present 
duties. The General was, of course, limited in the com- 
plete content of his talk because of the classified nature of 
his work. To show how up-to-date his particular phase 
of our country’s future is, it was necessary for him to 
leave immediately after his presentation to assist in the 
loading of men and material on aircraft at Kirtland Air 
Force Base to proceed to Thule, Greenland to assist in 
th search for the four H-bombs lost in the recent air crash 
in that area. 

The next item was a report and a “sneak preview” for 
the CSI Twelfth Annual Convention in May of this year in 
Denver. The report was given to us by Maxwell L. Saul, 
Chairman of Host Chapter Events for the upcoming na- 
tional convention. In keeping with the environment of his 
presentation no comment will be made on what he had 
to tell us. The following portion of the business sessions 
was in the hands of the Director of Region 10, C. Walter 
Scott. He discussed the formation of a regional organiza- 
tion, since such does not exist at the present time. He 
presented an operating guide for Region 10 to follow which 
included a purpose, a conference schedule, a section on 
officers, delegates, voting and finances. As a result of a 
discussion at this conference, Mr. Scott will in the very 
near future publish and implement this Operating Guide 
for Region 10. 

Friday evening afforded an opportunity for all of the 
members to again get together but this time in a more 
social atmosphere, accompanied by the wives. The con- 
ference banquet was attended by more than 80 persons 
with approximately 30 ladies in attendance. This ban- 
quet was held in the Sun Room at the Albuquerque Sun- 
port. The keynote address of the entire conference was 
given that evening by Mr. Harold E. Keller, FCSI, Vice 
President of the Construction Specifications Institute, San 
Gabriel, California. The theme of Mr. Keller’s address 
was based upon the recent CSI Board of Directors Meet- 


Will the real CSI President please stand up—from left to right: 


Craven/Salt Lake City and Russ Eley/Tucson. 


s 
The V.I.P.s—left to right: Brigadier General William E. 
Gernert, USAF; CSI Vice President, Harold Keller, FCSI; 
Mr. C. Walter Scott, Region 10 Director and Mr. George 
Petty, Western Section Director. 


I 


Tom and Norma Keaton, Jr. of Denver after being pre- 
sented with champagne to help celebrate their 22nd wed- 
ding anniversary, which was the day of the Conference 
Banquet. 


SAD RE BS P>: "OWE a 
Happy Hour before the Banquet . . . facing camera, left 
to right: Mrs. Rita Borthwick, Mrs. Velma Keller and Mrs. 
Clemmie Schmidt. 


i 


Ken Hansen/Albuquerque, Art Bush/Denver, Jack 
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ing held in Washington, D.C., in which various proposals 
for attempting to revitalize the financial position of the 
Institute were brought to the members’ attention. 

The following morning a conducted tour was made of a 
hospital under construction in the City of Albuquerque. 
After this the members went by bus to take an unforget- 
table ride on Sandia Tramway, the longest tramway in 
North America, which took them to Sandia Crest. They 
had lunch at the Summit House Restaurant which is at 
an elevation of 10,378 feet. Saturday evening was the Re- 
gion 10 conferees at the Fifth Annual Albuquerque Jaycee 
Invitational Indoor Track Meet held at Tingley Coliseum in 
the New Mexico State Fair Grounds. 

Even though the out-of-state attendance at this Region 10 
Conference was not very great in quantity, the quality of 
the conferees and of the business sessions was certainly 
a great step forward in the young history of Region 10 
Conferences. There were forty-eight CSI members in at- 
tendance at this conference. Of this number 18 were pro- 
fessionals and 30 were industry members. Mr. Russ Eley, 
President of Tuscon, Arizona, Chapter was on hand and 
joined, as an observer, the business sessions held on 
Friday. 


A LAST WORD 


C. Walter Scott, Director of Region 10, and Symposia Edi- 
corial Board Member from Salt Lake City, Utah adds this 
final Capsule Comment on the Third Annual Convention. 
The host Chapter was extremely gracious in meeting 
Vice President Harold Keller, Section Directors George 


Stanley Borthwick 


Robert J. Schmidt 
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Petty and yours truly with presentation of Albuguerque 
“Red Carpet’? banners—even including T.V. coverage of 
Harold Keller’s arrival later shown on the evening news- 
cast. 

The social mixer and dinner in Old Town were well at- 
tended and set a friendly atmosphere for the entire con- 
ference. 

The meetings ran like clockwork following the agenda 
published in the January issue of Symposia—almost to the 
minute. 

The discussions were well attended and everyone took part 
expressing his views on the many and varied programs 
of CSI. 

The highlight of the Conference was the address of Vice 
President Harold Keller who reported in detail on the 
problems and issues which came before the Institute 
Board in Washington, D.C. earlier in the month. 

The tour of buildings under construction in Albuquerque 
and the tram ride to the ski area was enjoyed by all. The 
final event sponsored by the host chapter was the an- 
nual J. C. Invitational Track Meet in the University of 
New Mexico “Red Oval.” It was an outstanding event 
and a fitting climax to the Third Annual Region 10 Confer- 
ence. 

The host chapter did an outstanding job showing us that 
Albuquerque and its people are extremely friendly. 

A sincere expression of admiration for conducting such a 
highly successful conference should go to Albuquerque 
Chapter President Ken Hansen, his two Chairmen, Bob 
Schmidt and Stan Borthwick, and their many hard work- 
ing members. 


AND OUR THANKS TO... 


the host chapter—albuquerque 


the planners behind the program 


GENERAL CHAIRMEN: Stanley Borthwick and Robert 
Schmidt. 

Their Committee: Ken Hansen, Jim Cushing, Russ Welch 
and Glenn Krauth. 

PRINTING: Russ Welch and D. McNeil 

HOUSING: Howard Cottrell 

MEETING PLACE: Russ Welch and Bob Schmidt 
PUBLICITY: Rick Sneddon 

TRANSPORTATION: Kent Turpin 

RECEPTION: J. Kilbey and Milt Handley 
REGISTRATION: K. Stewart 

ICE BREAKER: Bill Hunt 

SPECIAL FINANCE: Buddy Chappel and Ed Griffith 
DECORATIONS: Bornmann & Boehning 

PROGRAM: Bob Schmidt, Ken Hansen and Stan Borthwick 
BUILDING TOURS: Gordon Bosl 

TRAMWAY LUNCHEON: Don McNeil 

INDOOR TRACK MEET: Ken Hansen 

ATTENDANCE: Ben Saiz 


Bradley P. Kidder, FAIA, marks his 
first year as a member of Symposia’s 
Editorial Advisory Board with this 
fine report of the ICOMOS Conference 
in Rome. Mr. K. is a Past Director of 
the WMR, particularly well known for 
his extensive knowledge of adobe 
structures, a lucid correspondent and 
—a great guy! 


Kidder! 


We give you Mr. 


International Conference/In Retrospect 


| by Bradley P. Kidder, F.A.1.A. 

Surprise: It all began with a telephone call. The caller, 
a friend and former client employed by the National Park 
Service, wants to know if you’d be willing to come to his 
office and discuss an important assignment. 

Sensing a possible job, you say you'll be right over, and 
head for his office without delay. There, you are introduced 
to an Associate Director of the National Park Service 
who asks . . . Would you be able to make a talk before 
an International Group in Rome in October? BINGO! 
You are knocked off your feet——you are speechless—but 
eventually you recover your composure sufficiently to ask 
about the details. 

He does not have the details, but immediately places a 
telephone call to a Mr. E. P. Alexander, Vice President in 
charge of Colonial Williamsburg, who informs you that he 
is the Chairman of the American Committee of the Inter- 
national Council of Monuments and Sites (ICOMOS), and 
that he has been charged with the responsibility of recom- 
mending a speaker who should be well informed on old 
buildings in desert regions, and that the Park Service of- 
ficials thought you might be the sort of person he was look- 
ing for—hence this request. 

Mr. Alexander explains that the Conference will last for 
four days, that it will be a high-level, technical conference 
devoted to the topic of Moisture Damage in Ancient Build- 
ings, that your travel and hotel expenses will be paid by 
ICOMOS, and that he would be most pleased if you would 
accept this assignment. Naturally, you are so surprised, 
so flattered and so excited about the prospects of an ex- 
pense-paid trip to Rome, that before you have given any 
consideration to the amount of preparation involved .. . 
you have accepted. 

Anticipation: Next comes a period of dark doubt. The 
autobiography of your education and qualifications is so 
short, and your experience so limited you wonder what- 
ever made you believe that you were even remotely ca- 
pable of making a talk on such a technical subject. You 
are even awed by the imposing names and titles of the 
members of the American Committee, You question their 
judgment, finally take refuge in the thought that, after all, 
they have only made a recommendation, perhaps the In- 
ternational Committee will request they find someone with 
more experience. 

Notification: At last, the word arrives from Belgium. 
You have been accepted to serve on one of the panels, you 
have been assigned the number three spot on the program, 


and your topic is to be ‘‘Causes and Effects of Humidity 
in Old Buildings in Desert Regions’’—not quite the subject 
you had expected. 

You are also informed that the Smithsonian Institute in 
Washington, D.C., will foot the bill for your air transpor- 
tation, and that the Italian Committee of ICOMOS will take 
care of your hotel expenses for the four days of the Con- 
ference. Things look good! 

Preparation: Now comes the problem of preparing your 
paper. It has to be in Belgium, for translation into other 
languages, in about six weeks. 

The first five weeks go into research. You find any num- 
ber of articles on related subjects but very little you can 
use. You’ve appealed to all your friends and/or associates 
without result—you have exhausted the local library’s 
source material, and you’re about to push the panic but- 
ton. Finally, and from a most unexpected source, help 
arrives in the form of bibliographical references which 
tell you where to find the material you need. Frantically, 
you send for it—but it will take days to arrive! The re- 
search is at last complete, and you begin to write, Your 
first outline brief has been many times revised, but even- 
tually it begins to make sense. You decide on your ap- 
proach to the subject, and gradually build up to a seeming- 
ly logical discussion of the climate prevailing in desert 
regions, the causes of moisture penetration and a descrip- 
tion of the resulting damage which can be expected once 
moisture penetrates a wall. 

You get one good break. The climatic data you have sought 
turns up in your own files. A series of articles published 
in the old AIA Bulletin, way back in 1949-50, and which, for 
no good reason, you’ve kept all this time, contains the 
Desert Climate Analysis which you must have to define 
the desert climate accurately. 

So—the report is finished and is on its way to Belgium. 
Now—whether it’s good or bad—too long or too short—it 
is out of your hands and beyond correction. So, all you 
have to do now is worry about renewing your passports, 
get new photographs. inoculations, vaccinations, plane 
reservations, new clothes for your wife, and a loan at the 
bank. 

Realization: The Big Day arrives. You leave Albuquer- 
que at noon, and twenty-four hours, five meals and seven 
drinks later, you arrive in Rome. Your hotel room at the 
Michaelangelo has a balcony which provides a splendid 
view of St. Peter’s dome some three short blocks away. 
By the time you are rested, the hour has come to prepare 
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to meet your conferees at the Get-Acquainted Dinner 
Party. 

Fortified by a double Scotch, you descend to the lobby 
where a small group of men are having drinks in one al- 
cove, a number of seemingly unattached women stand in 
earnest conversation with a somewhat larger number of 
men, and there are three couples who are by themselves— 
but appear to belong. You size up the group, do a little 
discreet eavesdropping in a vain effort to hear some words 
of English being spoken—and having heard nothing signifi- 
cant, you decide the group has not completely assembled. 
Okay, into the bar for another Scotch! It becomes in- 
creasingly obvious that everyone has assembled—and you 
have got to make the break. You approach the most likely 
looking couple, and introduce yourselves. You learn they 
are from Luxembourg, the wife speaks no English, and 
her husband very little. He has, however, met and knows 
the various officials and soon you have been introduced 
to the men with whom vou have been corresponding over 
the past few weeks—and the language barrier lets down a 
trifle, Other introductions follow in rapid succession, and 
you find yourself responding to the multitudinous French 
“Enchantés” with good old American ‘‘Delighteds.” To 
your dismay, you learn none of the other Americans were 
able to attend, and you find you are carrying the ball all 
alone—the sole representative of the U.S.A. 

Fortunately the banquet turns out to be a gourmet’s dream 
with three kinds of wine. This temporarily, at least, re- 
duces traumas and language barriers alike. 
Presentation: Early next morning you assemble at the 
hotel and are taken by bus to the Villa della Farnesina 
where the Conference will be held. 

The Villa is set in the midst of several acres of formal 
gardens, and is a most remarkably preserved example 
of a fine Italian Town House, built in the years 1508-11 for 
a wealthy Italian banker and used by him to entertain 
Popes and Princes, Inside, the high vaulted ceilings on 
the first floor were all decorated in frescoes done by 
Raphael and those on the second floor where the meetings 
are held, the ceiling frescoes were by Peruzzi . . . a most 
inspiring setting for any conference! 

The arrangements for the conference, aside from the in- 
stantaneous translations, were not unlike the arrangements 
for a Regional AIA Conference in the USA. There is the 
usual speaker’s platform complete with the usual VIP’s 
and officers of the ICOMOS organization, then a row of 
table seats for the representatives from the member or- 
ganizations, UNESCO, UIA, Council Internationale des 
Musees and several others. Next come three rows of table 
seats for the participants, yours is in the third row, be- 
tween the men from the USSR and Yugoslavia, Ranged 
in back of you are the plain seats, with earphones for the 
invited observers. 

Each table seat is equipped with a set of earphones and 
dial so you may tune in on either French, English or 
Italian translations—and there is no reason for anyone to 
miss any of the proceedings due to language difficulties. 
Obviously, the Italians hold this conference in high regard 
for you are greeted by two Cabinet Ministers and by the 
President of the Accademia del Lincei. The keynote ad- 
dress is delivered by the Director of the Laboratory for 
the Study of Humidity in Walls of the National Council of 
Researchers (Rome). 

Explanation: The opening reports are all addressed to 
the Causes and Effects of Humidity in Old Buildings for 
the four major climatic regions of the world. These are 
followed by talks on methods or dessication or drying-out 
of humidity or moisture within walls, Between the first two 
panels there is a discussion period followed by a luncheon 
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break—which in Italy means two and a half hours and a 
meal that is only slightly less sumptuous than a banquet. 
During the luncheon break, you find yourself in the com- 
pany of five participants, all of whom speak English, and 
have no other common language, and so you enjoy a de- 
lightful bull session along with the delectable luncheon. 
As the only Architect, you take quite a ribbing from the 
group of university professors and laboratory researchers 
who accuse you of being overly cautious about using the 
technological advances these researchers develop and test 
in the laboratories. One thing you do agree upon is the 
fact that the problems of moisture within walls could be 
greatly reduced if proper precautions were taken to pre- 
vent the penetrations of moisture in the first place. How- 
ever, you’ve seen far too many examples of magnificent 
and irreplaceable frescoes which were becoming defaced 
or destroyed because of moisture in the backing walls. . . 
moisture which must have been in the walls for several 
years ,. . so you do not stress this condition. 
Summation: The Conference concluded with several re- 
ports on the application of various methods of dessication 
with trips to visit a number of old buildings, mostly 
churches, where certain of these methods were being 
tried out. 

In a Conference such as this, no conclusions are drawn, 
no decisions reached, but the value lies in the full and 
complete explanation of all possible methods for protect- 
ing walls from moisture penetration and the drying-out of 
walls that have become semi-saturated. Eventually the 
results will be published and made available to all who 
might benefit from using these methods to preserve and 
restore more of the old monuments and buildings that form 
our Architectural Heritage. 

Anyhow, you are proud and honored to have been chosen 
for this assignment. You've learned a lot, and just possibly 
you might have contributed some bit of information, You 
have become acquainted with a wonderful group of men— 
and best of all, you’ve had a wonderful time, and are ready 
for a bit of relaxation. 


(Following the Conference, Mr. and Mrs. Kidder “relaxed” 
by walking several hours each day, climbing thousands of 
steps—and as Mr. K. put it . . . “We made the most of 
Assisi, Perugia, Florence, Bologna, Padua, Venice, Vicen- 
sa, Verona, Brescia, Milano, Genoa and Pisa.” 

A twenty-seven hour flight back to Santa Fe later, Mr. K. 
wrote, “Let’s say we were not in exactly a rested or ex- 
huberant condition .. . but we were so full of a Thousand 
and One sights, it will take some time to get them all 
sorted out. We once took a New Yorker and his wife on 
a trip through the mountains of Northern New Mexico 
and Southern Colorado, past the “Then Snow Covered 
Mountains” of the Collegiate Range, and on into Denver, 
taking two days for the trip. We were hopefully anticipat- 
ing a trip to Estes and the Trail Ridge route which would 
follow our stop in Denver. However, our guests upon 
arrival in Denver, stated that they were so saturated with 
Mountains and Marvelous Views they had no wish to 
continue, but wanted to sort out and remember what 
they had seen to date. We have somewhat the same feel- 
ing about Italy.” 

Just the same, for the benefit of those who have been 
there, and those of the others who know the monuments 
from pictures, I would like to say that of the 17,859 statues 
in a nude or semi-nude condition that are portrayed re- 
clining on pediments that are sometimes inclined to a 37° 
angle ... not one of them has slid off in all these years!” ) 


grass roots/1968 


A Report From San Diego 


by Sidney Little, F.A.I.A. 
Director/Western Mountain Region 


One of the most successful of the series of Grass Roots- 
West conferences has just become history. The meeting, 
held at Vacation Village in San Diego covered activities 
during Sunday, Monday and Tuesday, January 21, 22, 23. 
The Sunday sessions were limited to the three Regional 
Council meetings—all well attended—and where pertinent 
regional business was considered. These business sessions 
not only accomplished that specific purpose but, almost 
more importantly, became get-acquainted sessions be- 
cause there were so many newly installed officers not 
well known to one another. 

Beginning the official Grass Roots meetings on Monday 
morning, President Durham explained the usual proce- 
dures of the five meetings—general presentations by the 
chairman of the five commissions followed by split discus- 
sion sessions for more intimate question and answer 
periods. Bob Durham keynoted the session with an excel- 
lent talk on the New Challenges of the Profession and the 
tools needed for the job. Much of this revolved around 
the need for additional dues. 

Reports were heard from Jules Gregory for the Commis- 
sion on Architectural Design; Bernard Rothchild for the 
Commission on Professional Practice; David Yerkes for 
Public Affairs; Sam Kruse for Education and Research; 
and, finally, from Dan Cowling for the Commission on the 
Professional Society. During the discussion sessions which 
followed each formal presentation, the questions posed 
by the chapter presidents were recorded and will be used 
as guidelines by the Board of Directors. 

In addition to these typical Grass Roots procedures, there 
were two variations, both of which were highly informa- 
tive and very capably presented. The first of these offered 
at a special evening session, was a presentation by Philip 
Hutchinson, Jr., Octagon staff member and Director of 
Governmental Affairs for the Institute. He not only out- 
lined the scope of his responsibilities in a most complete 


manner, but adequately presented some of the problems 
in legislative actions at both Federal and State levels. 
One major contribution was assurance to the chapters 
that the AIA is now able to work toward the initiation of 
legislation in favor of the profession, as well as organized 
to fight bad bills or assist in getting good bills through 
the mill. Typical of this last item is the organization of 
“Minutemen,” whose job (at local levels) will be to offer 
bona fide opinions to help legislators make decisions on 
their voting. 

Mr. Hutchinson also explained the dangers of HR 100, the 
bill to permit site picketing and Legislation (S 1245) on 
the use of airspace over urban highways as passed after 
recommendation by the AIA. He also discussed at length 
implications of the so-called Philadelphia Door Case deal- 
ing with unions that could strike to prevent installation 
of prefabricated products. He closed his remarks by 
stating that the, “architects are probably better equipped 
than any other group in the construction industry to in- 
form Congress that the building trades are preventing the 
use of new materials and techniques, driving building 
cost to all-time highs, and severely limiting the de- 
signer’s freedom in selecting the best materials and meth- 
ods to accomplish a building project.” 

The second new and special presentation was by Bill 
Scheick, our Executive Director. He presented a six year 
overview of Institute activities and showed the substantial 
accomplishments of the AIA in providing services to the 
membership. In expanding the activities of three areas 
of action—Design, Practice and The Future of Architects 
as involved in the cluster called, “Development of Ar- 
chitects,’’ he touched on many vital matters, one of which 
concerned the vital ‘‘Princeton Report? on education 
which will soon be released. He did the same for the 
second cluster titled, “Development of Services to the 
Public,” which includes the task force on the package 
deal, legislation, etc. The third cluster titled, ‘‘Develop- 
ment of the AIA,” covered many details of the profes- 
sional society, committee activity, continuing projects, 
State and Chapter affairs. 

Each chapter president received a detailed copy of the 
material Bill hastily outlined, and it is certain that this 
document will be material for more than one chapter ex- 
ecutive committee. 

While Vacation Village turned out to be a delightful set- 
ting for Grass Roots, the meeting will return to San 
Francisco for 1969, partly because of transportation costs, 
but mainly because it is more convenient to more 
members, 

It is practically a certain fact that the Grass Roots con- 
cept is one of the best things ever instituted as a device 
for closer interchange of ideas between headquarters and 
the chapters themselves. Here all rub shoulders with the 
Institute leaders who are dedicated to the betterment and 
development of the profession. Here the regional chapter 
presidents get to see and know one another on an inti- 
mate, personal and first-name basis, 

Long live Grass Roots! 
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r 
arichitectute/Ccor 


PREVIEW: 


a symposia design series featuring projects 
from the southeastern section/colorado chapter 
american institute of architects 


AMPEX CORPORATION PLANT, COLORADO SPRINGS 


LUSK AND WALLACE, ARCHITECTS 


CONSULTANTS: 


Structural Engineer: Howard Dutzi—Mechanical Engineer: Walter Langebartel— Electrical Engineer: 
Al MeKittrick. 


TECHNICAL DATA: 


99,269 Square Feet. Cost: $1,400,000.00. Steel frame, metal roof deck construction. Precast, heat 
reflecting glass and stone walls. 
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THE CRITERIA: 


The Ampex Corporation of Redwood City, California, producers of high quality video and audio tape 
recording equipment, requested that their new Colorado Springs facility reflect the Company’s dedica- 
tion to excellence in its field. There was to be no compromise of the intricate and varied functions 
to be carried out within the building. The environment was to be conducive to good employee morale 
and contribute to community pride. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RESPONSE: 


A long range master plan was made to permit orderly expansion in three phases, of which Phase 
Two is now under way. Many innovations in the industry were achieved within the limited budget 
including service tunnels which feed under floor pipes for total flexibility of utility distribution. All 
mechanical equipment for the office-cafeteria area is located in the huge stone pylon which anchors 
the otherwise lightly detailed structure to the ground. This was also in response for an uncluttered 
look to the roof. The native stone used extensively in public areas contrasts with precast panels, 
all of which can be relocated for expansion. 


One way to get ’em up in the morning—Bunny Paula with 
Safety Award Winners . . . John Welton, Schultz & Lind- 
say, Denver, on the left, and L. Kay Waldron, Vrooman 
Construction, Colorado Springs on the right. 


Denver’s Hilton Hotel provided the 
backdrop for two eventful days as 
Colorado Contractors met January 
19-20. The busy schedule for the 
Heavy, Highway and Utility mem- 
bers of the Associated General Con- 
tractors included elections, reports, 
awards, speeches, business and social 
get-togethers. 

During business sessions, the Con- 
tractors passed three important res- 
olutions. They reaffirmed their Civil 
Rights Resolution of March, 1967, and 
secondly urged the Executive level 
of the Federal Government and Con- 
gress to fund Public Works Construc- 
tion and Highway Construction at a 
level amount. ‘‘The ‘yo-yo’ approach 
to funding construction provides 
many difficulties for employees, 
suppliers and contractors.” The third 
Resolution stated, “We support legis- 
lation to implement Constitutional 
Amendment No. 2, passed with Con- 
struction Industry support, at the 
November, 1966, general elections. We 
believe this legislation (HB1001) 
should be written in as simple and 
forthright manner as possible, and 
that provision should be provided for 
custom-manufactured equipment.” 
Speakers at the three business ses- 
sions of the Annual CCA Convention 
were Dr. E. W. Sandberg, Executive 
Director of the Colorado Public Ex- 
penditure Council who discussed ‘“‘Fi- 
nancing Colorado Highway Needs;”’ 
“A View From National” was pre- 
sented by W. Ray Rogers, Chairman 
of the AGC Labor Committee, and 
Past President of the AGC, and Sam 
Jenkins of Philip S. Hack and Com- 
pany spoke on the subject of ‘‘An 
Association Insurance Program.” 
Insurance and related matters was 
the subject of the address delivered 
at the Intra-Industry Luncheon held 
Friday, January 19th in the Hilton's 
Grand Ballroom. The speaker was 
Fitzgerald Hudson who is President of 
the American Surety Bond Producers 
Association and closely associated 
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with the Construction Industry. As- 
sistant Commandant Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Lewis W. Walt of the United 
States Marine Corps delivered the ad- 
dress at the All-Member Banquet on 
Friday evening. General Walt, a 1936 
graduate of Colorado State Univer- 
sity, recently returned from Vietnam 
to become Assistant Commandant of 
the Corps on January 1. He discussed 
“Construction and Its Role in the 
Vietnam War.” 

Bob Bugher, National Executive Di- 
rector of the American Public Works 
Association, flew in from Chicago to 
present the first Annual CCA Award 
for a project completed during the 
previous year by a member of the 
Colorado-Wyoming area, Recipient of 
the award was Hoyle A. Lowdermilk 
for the H-E Lowdermilk Company’s 
2.6 mile segment of Interstate High- 
way 70 between Georgetown and 
Silver Plume . . . (this project was 
featured in Symposia, September 
1967). In addition to meeting all six 
of the criteria set down for the proj- 
ect, Bugher stated, “The project, 
which was formally completed No- 
vember 6, 1967, was constructed with- 
out a single lost time accident.” 

At 7:30 A.M. on Saturday, January 
20, Colorado Contractors met for the 
Annual Safety Breakfast. Charles E. 
Shumate, Chief Engineer of the Colo- 
rado Department of Highways was 
the featured speaker. Awards were 
presented by Playboy Bunny Paula 
which might be termed a pretty 
sneaky way to get a man’s eyes open 
in the morning. 

Traveling Safety Trophies were 
awarded for the first time this year 
to honor member companies for out- 
standing safety accomplishments 
during the year. Trophy winners 
were: 10 to 50 Thousand Man Hour 
category, Vrooman Construction Com- 
pany, Colorado Springs; 50 to 100 
Thousand Man Hour category, Fast 
Construction Company, Strasburg; and 
in Excess of 100 Thousand Man Hours 


It’s the 35th Annual 
for Colorado Contractors 


worked during the calendar year 1967, 
Schultz and Lindsay Construction 
Company, Denver District. 

The Trophies must be won three suc- 
cessive years for the company to re- 
tain the large trophy. A smaller 
replica will go to each company at 
the end of this year. 

Recipients of the AGC Certificates of 
Commendation for Having No Dis- 
abling Injuries during the year were: 
Brasel & Sims Construction Co., 
Lander, Wyoming; Broderick and Gib- 
bons, Inc., Pueblo; Goodell Brothers, 
Inc., Eaton; Hubner Construction Co., 
Denver; D. E. Jones Construction Co., 
Denver; Kenney Construction Co., 
Inc., Commerce City; Domenic Leone 
Construction Co., Inc., Trinidad; Z. H. 
Lowdermilk. Inc., Englewood; Pascal 
Construction Co., Littleton; Schultz 
and Lindsay Construction Co., Den- 
ver; and Stultz Construction Co., 
Englewood. 


Colorado Contractors Association Di- 
rectors, elected by the membership 
at Friday afternoon’s business ses- 
sion, elected Officers at the Director's 
luncheon Saturday. 1968 Directors 
are: Harold L. Cherry, (Peter Kiewit 
Son's Co., Denver); R. J. De La 
Castro (H-E Lowdermilk Co., Engle- 
wood); Carl G. Pendleton (Pendleton 
Construction Co., Inc., Longmont); 
Glen R. Ramsour (Ramsour Brothers, 
Inc., Castle Rock); Harold H. Short, 
Immediate Past President, (Flatiron 
Paving Companies of Boulder and 
Greeley); Robert L. Siegrist (Siegrist 
Construction Co., Denver) and Edwin 
W. Vandervort (Schmidt Construction, 
Inc., Arvada). 

James W. Lawrence, Vice-president 
of Lawrence Construction Co. of 
Littleton, was elected 1968 President 
of the Colorado Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc. (More on Mr. Lawrence in 
this month’s Take Me to Your 
Leader) 


Other Officers elected: Leon K. Suhm 
(Leon K. Suhm, Ince., Denver) First 
Vice-president; Chris C. Eastin (Colo- 
rado Constructors, Inc., Denver) 
Second Vice-president; and Harry P. 
Thomasson (Thomasson Concrete 
Company, Commerce City) Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Business concluded, Colorado Con- 
tractors relaxed on Saturday evening 
with a gala Banquet complete with 
entertainment and dancing. More than 
six hundred attended which provided 
a fitting climax for the busy and 
worthwhile two day 35th Annual Con- 
vention. 


a symposia series 


Introducing: architecture/construction leaders 


ARIZONA 


Arizona Society 

American Institute of Architects 

Fred Henry Jobusch, President 

To describe Fred Jobusch, 1968 President of the Arizona 
Society of Architects as a “cool cat” really isn’t in keep- 
ing with the dignity of his profession or position—but this 
versatile gentleman does blow a ‘‘mean”’ clarinet. Mr. J. 
and his “licorice stick” attended the University of Illinois 
where he played in the Illini band and graduated in 
1937 with his degree in architectural engineering. 

After working as a structural designer and draftsman in 
Indianapolis, Indiana, he moved to Tucson in 1944 working 
as a professional photographer at Davis-Monthan Air Base 
until 1946. For a decade, he was engaged in the profes- 
sional practice of structural engineering becoming a 
principal in the firm of Friedman and Jobusch, Architects 
and Engineers, Inc. in 1956. Their most recent project of 
note is the new College of Medicine facility at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 

Mr. Jobusch became a Corporate AIA Member in 1948, 
and was the Charter President of the Southern Arizona 
Chapter from March, 1956 through December, 1957. He is 
a Charter Member of the Structural Engineers Association 
of Arizona, the Tucson Chapter of the Construction Speci- 
fications Institute and Past President of the Southern 
Arizona Chapter of the Arizona Society of Professional 
Engineers. He is equally interested in many civic activi- 
ties . . . having served on the Tucson City Planning and 
Zoning Commission, President of the Board of Directors 
for the Tucson United Community Campaign, Sertoma, 
and last year was Chairman of Tucson’s Architectural 
Approval Board. He is a Shriner, a Vestryman of his 
Church, well—space does not permit a total rundown of 
his many activities. 

He is married to the former Josephine Cook of Indianap- 
olis, and the father of three—Lizette, a student nurse; 
Georgia, a Junior High Schooler, and ‘‘Tony’’ who’s fol- 
lowing in his Dad’s footsteps as Boy Scout and Clarinet 
Player. Mr. Jobusch still maintains an active interest in 
photography, plays in Tucson’s Sabbar Temple Shrine 
band, and the famed AIA combo “The Fallen Arches.” 
Certainly the Arizona Society is in for an active year with 
Fred Jobusch in the driver’s seat—he is both ‘‘cool cat,” 
and ‘“‘fireball.’’ 


TAKE ME TO YOUR LEADER 


COLORADO 


Colorado Contractors Association, Inc. 
Associated General Contractors 
James W. Lawrence, President 


James W. Lawrence, who serves as Vice President of 
Lawrence Construction Co., a Heavy-Highway and Bridge 
Contractor in Littleton, Colorado was elected President 
of the Colorado Contractors Association, Inc. at its 35th 
Annual Convention January 20th, 


Mr. Lawrence was First Vice President of the Heavy- 
Highway Associated General Contractors of America 
Chapter last year, and was Secretary-Treasurer for the 
group in 1966. 


Being actively involved in the association is a family 
affair. Jim’s father, R. J. Lawrence, served as CCA Presi- 
dent in 1946. The Lawrence Construction Co. was listed in 
the most recent issue of ROADS AND STREETS as being 
among the first Heavy-Highway construction firms in the 
nation. They began operation in 1918. 


The new CCA President is a Civil Engineer and a mem- 
ber of the American Society of Civil Engineers. He partici- 
pates in several community activities in the Metropolitan 
Denver Area. 
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your building and your architect 


and the editor of its magazine, “City.”) 


by Donald Canty 

Perennial best seller on the publications list of The 
American Institute of Architects is a document known 
as B131. It is AIA's Standard Form of Agreement Be- 
tween Owner and Architect, and it is a masterpiece of 
compression. 

In B131 can be found a comprehensive statement of the 
architect’s basic services, a summary of additional ser- 
vices he is prepared to offer, and a brief list of the 
owner’s responsibilities, plus provisions relating to every 
eventuality from arbitration to termination and, of course, 
space to enter the agreed-upon fee. Behind each num- 
bered paragraph, moreover, are decades of custom, tradi- 
tion and experience (including a good number of law- 
suits). B131 can tell the prospective client a great deal 
about the time-honored way of getting a building built. 
But B131 and its companion documents can’t tell him 
everything. Before the client signs on the dotted line, he 
needs more than a brief and legalistic summary. He 
needs an understanding—the deeper the better—of what 
the complex and changing profession of architecture is all 
about. 

The mysterious architect and his many hats 

There have been few polls about the image of the archi- 
tect, but those few have produced some interesting re- 
sults. On the one hand, they show that the prestige of 
the architectural profession is high; one survey placed 
it second only to medicine in public esteem. On the other 
hand, the same polls show that hardly anyone knows 
exactly what the architect does. 

B131 clears up some of the mystery, but its brevity makes 
the architect’s function sound deceptively simple. It 
breaks his services down into five phases: 

1. In the first, schematic design, he “consults with the 
owner to ascertain the requirements of the project,” 
prepares schematic design studies and presents a State- 
ment of Probable Construction Cost. 

2. In the design development phase, he prepares design 
development documents ‘‘consisting of drawings and other 
documents to fix and describe the size and character of 
the entire project’? and submits a further Statement of 
Probable Construction Cost, 

3. In the Construction Documents phase, the architect 
prepares the detailed working drawings and specifications 
upon which the contractor’s bids and the actual construc- 
tion will be based. 

4. During the bidding or negotiation phase, the architect 
assists the owner in obtaining bids, negotiating proposals, 
and awarding and preparing construction contracts. 
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(This is the second in this series from the American Institute of Architects’ 
publication “Your Building and Your Architect.” Prepared for distribution 
by AIA members to prospective building owners, it can be purchased from 
the Institute’s Document Division at The Octagon for $25.00 for 100 copies 
or 50 cents each for less than 100. Our graphics are from AIA members in 
the Western Mountain Region, and are published without credits—a criteria 
of the original publication. Mr. Donald Canty, the author, is the Director of 
the Urban Information Center of Urban America, Inc., Washington, D. C., 


what architects do and how to pay them 


5. Finally, in the construction phase, administration of 
the construction contract, he watches the work itself and 
issues certificates of payment to the contractors as it 
progresses. 


There are several ways to amplify this spare description. 
One, of which the architect himself is particularly fond, 
is to point out the varied functions which each phase of 
his services entails. Thus, at the outset he is an investi- 
gator, ferreting out the client’s needs, tastes and require- 
ments; then a diagnostician, isolating and defining the 
building problem. Next he becomes the planner, organiz- 
ing space, circulation and facilities to meet the owner’s 
requirements, and -the creator, seeking to produce an 
original, evocative and satisfying work of art. From this 
point on he is also a coordinator, directing the work of 
multitudes of others from engineers to craftsmen, and an 
agent, representing the client’s interests in the purchase 
and use of goods and services. During construction he 
is, to some degree, a policeman, but he is also an arbi- 
trator of disputes between the client and the contractors. 
Perhaps the most meaningful way to weigh the architect’s 
services is by their relative complexity and the kind of 
demands they make on him. In the schematic design 
phase, much depends on the building type. If it is a 
hospital, for instance, the architect must sort and inter- 
pret a mass of complicated data before pencil touches 
paper. If it is a church, on the other hand, he will prob- 
ably begin the process of design much sooner, seeking a 
form that will express the liturgical principles that are 
the core of the program. 


In the design development phase, the architect must give 
more detailed attention to matters which are in them- 
selves, becoming increasingly complex: the structure of 
the building and the mechanical, electrical and acoustical 
systems which will have much to do with the pleasantness 
of the interior spaces. (They will also have much to do 
with the building’s cost: in some cases, these systems 
account for over half the total.) The store of specialized 
knowledge in each of these branches of building engineer- 
ing seems to grow geometrically as the technical papers 
and reports pile ever higher. The architect can’t possibly 
master it all, but he must be aware of technical advances 
and understand their potential application to design. 

After this, the construction documents phase might seem 
a simple, if tedious, exercise. Yet the drawings and speci- 
fications must convey a precise verbal and graphic state- 
ment of the architect’s intentions, and their preparation 
demands a certain creative flair for communications. In 


choosing materials and equipment, moreover, the archi- 
tect constantly faces a bewildering array of new alterna- 


tives. If the client doubts this, let him take a look at 
his architect’s file cabinet of product literature—and the 
amount added by any given day’s mail. 


Before actual construction begins, a contractor must be 
selected, which is done during the bidding or negotiation 
phase. The client may extend an invitation to several 
qualified contractors to bid, or he may negotiate with one 
contractor, picked with the help of the architect. In any 
event, the architect assists the client in selecting the con- 
tractor and also in preparing construction documents in 
conjunction with the client’s attorney. 


Finally there is the construction phase. Its demands on 
the architect depend largely on the contractors: if they 
are skilled and receptive, construction can be the exciting 
climax to all that has gone before; if they are not, it can 
be hell. In either case, the architect must know nearly 
as much about day-to-day procedures as the contractors 
and care more about craftsmanship than do most work- 
men in this mass-production age. 


Portrait of a profession in transition 

The intriguing thing about the architect’s services is that 
they involve so many qualities normally considered to 
be opposites: creativeness and practicality, imagination 
and prudence, individuality and group leadership, sensi- 
tivity and business acumen. To put it another way, the 
architect has to be part administrator, part constructor, 
part engineer, part artist. The administrator is generally 
pictured as cool-eyed and competent; the constructor as 
venturesome and extroverted; the engineer as abstracted 
and introverted; the artist as detached and flamboyant. 
The pictures don’t fit together very easily. 


It is at once fascinating and revealing that the architect, 
with all this to think about, is seriously considering taking 
on still more. Two forms of expansion of the architect’s 
services are now being discussed: responsibility for the 
design of larger chunks of the physical environment 
and/or concern with the extra-design problems of the 
commercial and industrial client. 


Those who wish to take on more of the environment 
carry the banner of urban design. They feel the architect 
has been concerned too long with the creation of occa- 
sional gems in the slag heap which the uncoordinated, 
undesigned American urban environment is becoming. It 
is up to him, they believe, to broaden the application of 


the architectural process to entire neighborhoods, cities 
and even regions. What this means to the individual 
client is that today’s architect is likely to show an un- 
expected interest in the impact which the building will 
have on its surroundings. 

Behind the second kind of expansion is the architect's 
uncomfortable awareness that a good many of the most 
powerful influences on building have simply gotten out 
of his control. Real estate economics, taxation, auto- 
mation of the industrial process, even public relations, 
to give but a few examples, often act as significant deter- 
minants of design; yet the architect is seldom called in 
when the key decisions about them are made. The answer 
that is being offered is the broadening of the architect’s 
competence to provide a whole range of new services— 
feasibility studies, operational programming, assembly of 
land and money, and a good many others—all under the 
aegis of professional coordination and counsel. 


Perhaps the best rule of thumb for the individual client 
is that the architect should have some voice in all deci- 
sions which will importantly influence the eventual shape 
and function of the building, so that he does not enter 
the design process with a hand tied behind his back. The 
question of just how far the architect should go beyond 
his basic services depends on the nature of the project, 
how much the architect feels he must do to insure its 
success and how much the client confidently feels the 
architect can do well. 


The essential thing is that the extent of the architect’s 
services be thoroughly talked about in the first architect- 
client conferences and spelled out in the contract between 
the two. Equally frank treatment should be given the 
subject of how much the architect is to be paid; the 
beginning of a building project is no time to be bashful 
about discussing money. 


The delicate matter of the architect’s fee 


The traditional way to pay an architect for his services 
is by a set percentage of the project construction cost. 
The percentage fee has earned its wide acceptance by 
inherent fairness: what the client pays and what the 
architect receives are automatically in some kind of 
proportion to the project’s size and complexity. Sadly, 
however, the percentage fee can sometimes raise as 
many problems as it solves. 


“Everybody considers payments to contractors and sup- 
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pliers part of the building’s cost,” said an architect re- 
cently with resignation. “The percentage fee sticks the 
architect’s part out in the open, like some kind of optional 
extra. It's too easy to shoot at.” A more dangerous flaw 
in the system was underlined at a meeting of architects 
and school administrators a few years ago. In the midst 
of a perfectly friendly exchange, a high-school super- 
intendent said in his best just-between-us-boys tone, ‘‘Of 
course we all know that architects have to keep costs up 
to a certain level to come out on their fees.” Every 
architect in the room turned apoplectic, and with good 
reason. ‘‘Hell,’’ said one later, “I did a school for that 
character once, and I spent half my time knocking down 
his wild ideas. If he’d had his way, the school would 
have cost just about twice the budget.” 

The amount of the percentage depends on a number of 
variables, notably the project’s location, size and com- 
plexity. It can range from 3 or 4 percent for a big but 
simple warehouse to 12 or 15 percent for a small but 
complicated research laboratory. The across-the-board 
average (not to be used as a guide) has been estimated 
at between 6 and 8 percent—a good deal less than most 
contractors allow in their bids for profit and overhead, 
and about a third of what the auto and aircraft industries 
invest in product design. Most local AIA chapters have 
drawn up recommended minimum fee schedules which 
provide useful guidance. The AIA suggests that architects 
who do not use these schedules print their own to dis- 
courage unprofessional haggling. 

The percentage fee is the method of payment covered by 
AIA Document B131. There are two others used widely 
enough to have standard forms of their own: the Multiple 
of Direct Personnel Expense, B231; and the Professional 
Fee Plus Expenses, B331. 

Under the provisions of B231, the architect adds up the 
salaries of his personnel for the time spent on the project, 
plus the cost of all consulting services, and multiplies the 
totals by a mutually agreeable factor to arrive at the fee 
(AIA suggests the multipliers be not less than 2.5 for per- 
sonnel, 1.25 for consultants). This method can be espe- 
cially useful if the scope of the project and the extent of 
the architect’s services are hard to predict, but it requires 
careful bookkeeping by the architect and constant audit- 
ing by the client. 

Under the professional fee-plus-expenses-system, the 
architect himself is paid a separate fee for his personal 
services, and also paid a multiple of direct personnel 
expenses and consultants’ costs. (The multiple of per- 
sonnel expenses is generally lower, because the principal’s 
role is taken care of in his personal fee.) The personal fee 
may be a lump sum, or a lump sum covering some of 
the architect’s own contributions and an hourly rate 
covering others, The value of this method is that it gives 
the client freer access to the advice and consultation of 
the architect than do the others; its disadvantage is that 
it is the least clear-cut method of paying architects. 
There are a few extras. The client is expected to reim- 
burse the architect for such incidental expenses as travel 
and to pay the bills for site surveys, soil borings and other 
such reports and tests. B131 also contains a 16-subpara- 
graph list of ‘‘additional,’’ though nonexpanded, services 
—special surveys or analyses of program requirements, 
alteration of already-approved documents to accommo- 
date last-minute changes—and suggests they be paid for 
at a multiple of the architect’s costs. 

B131 also stipulates that payment to the architect begin 
at the first consultation, with a minimum of 5 percent 
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of the total fee, and continue monthly according to a 
cumulative schedule: 15 percent to be paid by the end 
of the schematic design phase, 35 percent to be paid by 
the end of design development, 75 percent by completion 
of construction documents, 80 percent by bidding or nego- 
tiation phase and the balance by the end of construction. 
Initial payments are based on an educated guess of what 
the building will eventually cost. 

Such an educated guess, or even a firm estimate, is in- 
variably one of the first things the client seeks from the 
architect: how much money for the building or, if the 
budget has its absolute limits, how much building for the 
money? About all the architect can tell him is what 
buildings of a similar size and nature have cost lately in 
the project’s locality. In the design process, the size and 
nature of the building may change beyond either the 
architect’s or client’s wildest imaginings. And by the 
time drawings and specifications are completed, the 
“bidding climate” — the relative hunger or satiety of 
contractors at a given moment—may change drastically. 
It can, in fact, change overnight, a fact which many 
architects and clients have discovered to their joint fiscal 
distress. 


Protecting the interests of both parties 

There is, of course, nothing sacred about the standard 
architect-client agreement forms. AIA itself revises them 
periodically; they are often modified in one way or an- 
other for individual projects; and sometimes they are not 
used at all. But the basic ground rules established in the 
standard forms should not be discarded lightly. They 
have been carefully drawn with the interests of both 
architect and client in mind, and their wide acceptance 
speaks well for their fairness and utility. 

Some of their provisions may seem at first to be stacked 
in favor of the architect, but in the end turn out to be 
justified. For example, the contract states that drawings 
and specifications remain the property of the architect 
and cannot be used again without his written permission. 
It is a minor matter, but the client may feel he has 
bought and paid for these. The architect’s position is 
that he is rendering a service, not selling drawings, and 
that the documents are instruments of service, not mer- 
chandise. His main purpose is to protect the uniqueness 
of the building against piracy by a third party. 

A more serious source of concern is that the standard 
form of agreements makes only one reference to time, 
and that is the provision that the client shall render his 
decisions “promptly, to avoid unreasonable delay in the 
progress of the architect' s work.” There is nothing to 
guard against unreasonable delay on the part of the 
architect himself. 

This does seem rather one-sided, and yet the architect, 
at the beginning of a project, has as much difficulty guess- 
ing how long it will take as he does estimating its final 
cost. He doesn't really know whether the client knows his 
own requirements and whether he will be reticent or 
garrulous in discussing them; whether the job will really 
turn out to be as fearsomely complicated as it first looks; 
whether the contractor chosen will be fast or slow, etc. 
There are some parts of the architectural process that 
can be kept to a fairly tight schedule, such as production 
of contract documents, but there are others which it is 
folly to rush, such as design. 


(The third in this series of articles is titled “How to Turn 
a Problem Into a Set of Plans” and will appear in April’s 
Symposia.) 


Joint ALA/CEC 
Legislative Conference 


January 30-31, 1968 
fashington, D.C. 


The cooperation between America’s 
design professionals made a further 
step forward on January 30-31 when 
more than three hundred members of 
the American Institute of Architects 
and the Consulting Engineers Coun- 
cil/USA met in Washington, D. C. for 
the first Joint A-E Legislative Affairs 
Conference. The “Meet Your Con- 
gressman” program, originally ini- 
tiated by the CEC, brought the design 
professionals out in force carrying 
their views to Senators and Congress- 
men on Capitol Hill. 

Typical of the major issues covered 
at the first day’s briefing was the 
status of the General Accounting Of- 
fice recommendations to Congress on 
the matter of repealing the govern- 
ment’s 6 per cent limit on A-E fees, 
and requiring price competition in the 
selection of professional services. 
GAO General Counsel Robert F. 
Keller reviewed the investigation 
which had led to his agency’s recom- 
mendations, and indicated that the 
General Accounting Office continues 
to interpret the 6 per cent maximum 
as applying to all services rendered 
by architects or engineers. He further 
suggested that GAO in 1968 intends to 
“undertake considerably more in- 
vestigations involving Federal pro- 
curement practices in the construc- 
tion industry.” 

Keller's position was challenged by 
Congressman Jack Brooks (D-Texas), 
who received a standing ovation for 
his support of A-E negotiation pro- 
cedures which separate discussion of 
fee from discussion of relative ability 
to render the desired services. Ad- 
mitting that he disagress with Comp- 
troller General Staats over the matter 
of competitive negotiation of A-E fees, 
Brooks said, “fee reductions resulting 
from competitive negotiation (as pro- 
posed by the Comptroller General) 


could as easily come out of the qual- 
ity of a successful bidder’s subse- 
quent performance as out of his mar- 
gin of profit.” Brooks warned, how- 
ever, that continued reliance upon the 
traditional method for procuring A-E 
services is dependent upon A-E’s pro- 
viding the government the highest 
quality services at reasonable prices. 
Representative F. Bradford Morse 
(R-Mass.) startled a number of AIA 
and CEC members with a report on 
the Federal government’s growing in- 
terest and involvement in systems 
engineering. Morse has introduced 
legislation calling for a national study 
of the application of systems tech- 
niques, similar to those used in in- 
dustry, as a means of solving a wide 
range of urban and social problems. 
The Congressman urged the architec- 
tural and engineering professions to 
“wake up” to the future and cited 
projects which merited the systems 
approach 

The same theme was echoed by HUD 
Assistant Secretary H. Ralph Taylor 
who told a standing-room only lun- 
cheon, “The job of architects and 
engineers extends beyond designing 
good buildings. It includes designing 
whole neighborhoods, including land- 
scaping, open space and community 
facilities.” Taylor told the AIA-CEC 
assembly, “We expect architects and 
engineers to intensify efforts to find 
new materials and new ways to use 
old materials. They must take the 
lead in identifying artificial con- 
straints to the use of new technology 
and moving to overcome them.” 
Taylor particularly urged A-E’s to 
find ways of reducing construction 
cost in both new and rehabilitated 
structures. 

In special recognition of his service 
to the architectural design profes- 
sions, Congressman James H. Scheuer 


(D-N.Y.) was 


made an_ honorary 
member of the American institute of 


Architects. Presenting Scheuer with 
a membership certificate and pin, 
AIA President Robert Durham cited 
the New York Representative’s sup- 
port of legislation calling for high 
standards of design and for his in- 
troduction of legislation dealing with 
quality design standards on public 
buildings. 

One of the hottest discussions of the 
day came during the afternoon of the 
30th when Congressman Charles E. 
Goodell (R-N. Y.) reviewed legislation 
which he is sponsoring on the subject 
of common situs picketing. Goodell’s 
bill, HR 9669, proposes to permit con- 
struction unions to strike entire proj- 
ects for the purpose of resolving eco- 
nomic issues. He admitted he has had 
little success in promoting his bill, 
and noted action on his legislation in 
1968 will likely occur first in the 
Senate. A vigorous question and 
answer period was sparked by ap- 
plause when the Congressman ob- 
served, “As I read your reaction I 
can only assume that architects and 
engineers oppose common situs 
picketing in any form.” 

Excellent advice on the art of 
<grantsmanship' was provided the 
A-E assembly by Congressman Rob- 
ert Leggett (D-Calif.) who noted that 
architects and engineers must be- 
come more familiar with Federal 
grant and loan programs and how 
they work. Leggett confided that Con- 
gressmen and Senators can be of in- 
estimable assistance in getting an- 
swers on grant applications originat- 
ing in their state or district. A-E’s 
were urged to keep Representatives 
fully informed of all correspondence 
and decisions relating to grant re- 
quests and, particularly, to provide 
appropriate data for legislators to use 
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in *applying pressure from the top.” 
At a breakfast on Wednesday morn- 
ing, January 31, AIA and CEC mem- 
bers received valuable information on 
“The Art of ‘Making Points’ on 
Capitol Hill’ from William E. Dunn, 
Executive Director of the Associated 
General Contractors of America. Fol- 
lowing the breakfast, attendees at the 
conference set out for personal meet- 
ings with their legislators. AIA and 
CEC Government Relations Directors 
Phil Hutchinson and Larry Spiller 
estimated that over 700 Congressional 
calls were made. The Colorado dele- 
gation presented Colorado’s Senators 
and Congressmen with a letter signed 
by James H. Konkel, President of 
CEC/Colorado and Aubrey B. Brels- 
ford, president of the Colorado Chap- 
ter/AIA. Briefly, the letters stated: 
“We feel that the Federal Govern- 
ment was not created to compete 
with its own citizens in the pursuit of 
duties which the citizens are best able 
to perform.” 


The letter cites the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Office of Civil 
Defense as two agencies adhering to 
the basic principle. 

The letter continued: ‘‘The problem 
existing today which concerns us 
deeply is that many of the govern- 
ment agencies—specifically the Soil 
Conservation Service, Bureau of In- 
dian Affairs, General Services Ad- 
ministration, Bureau of Reclamation, 
Corps of Engineers and others—con- 
tinue to expand architectural and en- 
gineering staffs within their own 
agencies. They provide services in 
direct competition with A-E’s engaged 
in private practice.” 

Architects and engineers asked law- 
makers to support the use of private 
enterprise to minimize the federal 
tax load . . . “When each contract is 
completed and the project for which 
it is intended is finished, the A-E and 
his personnel go off the government 
payroll and there is no further cost to 
the government.” 


A summation of the very real worth 
of the jointly sponsored AIA/CEC 
Legislative Conference was made by 
CEC President Samuel Bogen. He 
said, “Meetings such as this are in- 
valuable from the standpoint of ap- 
prising Senators and Representatives 
that we are concerned about what 
happens in Congress. It would take 
our respective staffs six months to 
make these calls without nearly the 
effectiveness of a constituent.” 


The Joint AIA/CEC strategy session 
was the second such major coopera- 
tive effort within the past two months. 
The value of such constructive joint 
meetings is inestimable to the entire 
architecture/construction community. 
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Denver to Host WIC Regional Forum 


Elizabeth Corder 


Denver's Women in Construction are 
busy these days sweeping up the red 
carpet in preparation for the Annual 
Region 8 Forum which will head- 
quarter at the historie Brown Palace 
Hotel, and bring to the Mile High 
some one hundred and fifty members 
from the Region's eleven Chapters. 
Heading the list of WIC V.I.P.’s is 
President Elect for 1968-69, Elizabeth 
Corder of Little Rock, Arkansas. Mrs. 
Corder will speak for the National 
organization at the opening session 
on Saturday morning. Mrs. C. has 
had a long and honorable career with 
the Women in Construction at both 
Chapter and Regional levels, and has 
served as National Treasurer and 
on the Education and Public Relations 
Committee. Professionally, she is the 
Assistant Corporate Secretary Trea- 
surer of the Little Rock Builders, Ine., 
and is an active member of the Little 
Rock Business and Professional Wom- 
en's Club, the ABWA and the Chris- 
tian Women's Association. 


Denver is also looking forward to 
presenting “keys to the city” to Na- 
tional Treasurer, Margaret Borg of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and to Region 8 
Director, Bettye Burks of Lubbock, 
Texas. Bettye, an accomplished public 
speaker, has selected “Think Indus- 
try” as the Region 8 theme, and has 
commented, “As you know, progress 
within an organization begins with the 
individual; and the better educated 
that member is on her job, the better 
contribution she will make to WIC, It 
is upon this basis that our forum this 
year has been planned around the 
Working WIC and her Industry.” 

Forum Coordinator for the Hostess 
Chapter, Polly Culpepper, has Com- 
mittee Chairmen hard at work prepar- 


Bettye Burks 


ing a “fun” Forum as well as an in- 
formative one. These Chairmen are 
Awards: Marion Golden; Badges and 
Attendance; Donna Branson; Ban- 
quet: June Reilly; Entertainment and 
Men’s Activities: Linda Ward; Fi- 
nance: Velma Dix; Hospitality Room: 
Roberta Leeper; Kits and Meeting 
Rooms: Mary Ann Silby; Luncheon: 
Mary Lu Pavelka; Mailing: Cindy 
Kixmiller; Patrons: Myrtle Filipi; 
Project: Rita Hagemann; Publicity: 
Elizabeth Trunk; Registration: Mar- 
guerite Ruff; Special Events: Maggie 
Aikens; Transportation: Nina Wallin 
and WIC Fashions: Karen Burkhart. 
The Denver Chapter is also getting 
an able assist from Colorado’s newest 
WIC Chapter in Colorado Springs. 
Grace Dollens, National President, in 
her message to members of the Na- 
tional Association of Women in Con- 
struction has written: “We are all a 
part of the exciting and fascinating 
world of construction. An industry as 
old as Solomon’s Temple and as new 
as the Space Center at Houston . . . 
an industry employing millions of peo- 
ple using thousands of skills to build 
the structures of our time. An indus- 
try that is changing the face of our 
world as we know it, to build the 
cities of tomorrow. It's true a wom- 
an's place is in the home, and it 
always will be. But today a woman's 
place is also in business, in industry, 
in the professions, in politics, and in 
government and community service. 
In fact, anywhere that her talents and 
her energy may lead her. Women 
everywhere are working to build a 
world that will be a happier and more 
peaceful place in which to live. Let 
WIC's everywhere know that — A 
WIC’s Place Is in the World.” 


A series of Medical Facilities Seminars sponsored by the 
Producers’ Council, the national association of manufac- 
turers of quality building products and equipment, is be- 
ing staged in fifty American cities during 1968. Projected 
by PC as a service to the entire architecture/construction 
community, the first of these Medical Facilities Seminars 
to be held in our Symposia Region is scheduled for March 
13 in Phoenix, Arizona. Coordinating Chairman for the 
Arizona Chapter of the Producers’ Council is C. R. Cop- 
persmith who has forwarded to us the pertinent data on 
the Arizona Seminar. 

“The Medical Facilities Seminar will be held at the Desert 
Hills Convention Center, 2707 East Van Buren in Phoenix 
on March 13th. Attending will be area architects, engi- 
neers, hospital administrators, planners and building ma- 
terial manufacturers for the purpose of exchanging ideas 
relating to the latest trends in modern hospitals, clinics, 
diagnostic centers, nursing and convalescent homes. Not 
only will the design, and operation of such facilities be 
discussed, but also subjects concerning safety for the 
individual; environment; communications and transporta- 
tion; maintenance and structure. 

Dr. Harald M. Graning, Assistant Surgeon General of the 
Public Health Service, Washington, D.C., and Director of 
the Division of Hospital and Medical Facilities, will be the 
keynote speaker. His address will underline the future 
needs and goals of medical facilities in the next decade. 
A panel composed of Arizona professionals will further 
discuss the trends of the Nation’s fourth largest industry. 
The product and product concepts of the participating 
manufacturers will be discussed and displayed. The 
Medical Facilities Seminar is sponsored by the following 
members of the Arizona Chapter of the Producers’ Coun- 
cil: 

Aluminum Company of America; Committee of Stain- 
less Steel Producers (AISI); Committees of Structural 
Steel and Sheet Producers (AISI); American Standard; 
Armstrong Cork Co.; Commercial Carpet Corp.; Corning 
Glass Works; Edison Electric Institute; Electric Heating 
Assoc.; Executone, Inc.; The Flintkote Co.; The E. F. 
Hauserman Co.; Johns-Manville Corp.; Koppers Co.; 
Portland Cement Assoc.; The Stanley Works; Structural 
Clay Products Institute; Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
(Micarta Division).”’ 

On April 10, the Medical Facilities Seminar will be spon- 
sored by the Intermountain Chapter of the Producers’ 


Council and will be held in Salt Lake City, Utah. As in 
the other cities, this concept will begin with a keynote 
talk by a prominent authority in the medical facilities 
field, and will be followed by an open discussion between 
the audience and a professional panel. 

April 17th is the date set for the Medical Facilities Semi- 
nar in Denver, Colorado. Mr. James Shaner (Johns-Man- 
ville) is the Coordinating Chairman for the Denver Chap- 
ter of the Producers’ Council, and has announced the 
following tentative program for the Denver Seminar. 
“The Seminar will be held in the Silver Glade Room of 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel in Denver on April 17, 1968. Reg- 
istration and a review of the Producers’ Council Product 
Exhibits will begin at 1:30 p.m. At 2:15 p.m., Denver 
Producers’ Council President, Mr. Roland Proett will open 
the Seminar session and introduce Mr. Roger C. Mellem 
of the American Hospital Association who will act as 
Moderator. 

“The Keynote address will be delivered by Dr. William H. 
Stewart, Surgeon General of the United States Public 
Health Service. Dr. Stewart entered the Public Health 
Service in 1951, and became Surgeon General in Septem- 
ber of 1965. Professional Panel Members from Denver are 
Robert G. Irwin, Architect; Vernon Konkel, Consulting 
Engineer; James M. Taylor, Hospital Administrator 
(General Rose Memorial Hospital) and Orville E. Kop- 
penhauer, Hospital Executive Engineer from the Uni- 
versity of Colorado Medical Center. 

“The Professional Panel will answer questions from those 
attending the conference following their presentations. A 
cocktail party will conclude the program.” 

By bringing together engineers, architects, hospital ad- 
ministrators and consultants, public health officials, legis- 
lators and building product manufacturers, the Producers’ 
Council is providing a much needed forum for the ex- 
change of data, ideas and information among the various 
groups involved in the planning, design and construction 
of hospitals and medical facilities of all types. All mem- 
bers of these groups are invited and urged to attend these 
Regional Seminars. The dates again: Phoenix, March 13 
at the Desert Hills Convention Center—Salt Lake City, 
April 10 and Denver, April 17th in the Silver Glade of the 
Cosmopolitan Hotel. Certainly a Symposia Salute is in 
order for Producers’ Council members for bringing to the 
architecture/construction community in the region such a 
fine and informative program. 


Producer s Council 
To Host 
Medical Facility Seminars 
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Frederick P. Weaver, 
Phoenix 


Dean Sidney Little, FAIA 
Tucson 


James R. Cushing CSI 
Window Rock 


Sabbatical for Bill Cook 

Bill Cook, AIA, of Tucson—erstwhile 
Western Mountain Region Secretary, 
and elected to Presidency of the Ari- 
zona AIlA—has departed for Buenos 
Aires. His firm has a wonderful Sab- 
batical leave program which permits 
members to take a leave of absence 
every so often for advanced study. 
So, Mr. C. will be in South America 
for 1968 where he will be associated 
professionally with the Alliance for 
Progress Program (World Bank). As 
noted in “Take Me to Your Leader” 
this month, Fred Jobusch of Tucson 
has been elected President in Arizona, 
and WMR Director Sidney Little has 
appointed Mr. Richard Morse of Tuc- 
son as the new Regional Secretary. 
Anyone who wishes to contact Mr. 
Morse on Regional matters may ad- 
dress him at 4625 East Broadway, 
Tucson—85711. 


Phoenix/Sign Ordinance 

The Phoenix City Council finally 
passed a sign ordinance the last week 
in December, 1967 and the sign frater- 
nity tried unsuccessfully to scuttle its 
15 year amortization for nonconform- 
ing signs on February 6—a little over 
a month later, The opportunity became 
available when new Council members 
took office after the first of the year. 
I believe the community will benefit 
from the Ordinance although its pro- 
visions are too broad to be very effec- 
tive. I feel we are fortunate that most 
of the Council refused to be stam- 
peded by the sign interests. 

Two Bills Up in Legislature 

The Arizona Legislature is again in 
regular session, and the Architects 
and Engineers are hoping for success 
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FAIA 


with two bills—one being S.B. 22, Lien 


Legislation and the other S.B. 34, 
Statute of Limitations. We have been 
trying for a period of four to six years 
on the Statute of Limitations, but we 
may have to settle for more. For 
several years, we pressed for en- 
abling legislation to permit for Coun- 
ty Building Codes, but each time, we 
got clobbered by the special interests 
groups. The last two years, as legis- 
lative funds became somewhat tight- 
er, the Architects and Engineers 
with the continued help of the Build- 
ing Industries have put their strength 
behind the Lien Law and the Statute 
of Limitations. We may have made a 
mistake by not continuing our efforts 
on enabling legislation. I believe one 
of the basic reasons we may get stuck 
with a long number of years on the 
Statute of Limitations is because there 
is no enabling legislation for County 
Codes; hence some law-makers may 
feel the Architects and Engineers are 
not well enough controlled when they 
are out from under the jurisdiction of 
cities with proper building codes. 


Arizona University/Awards Program 
The Annual Awards Program for 
architectural students at Arizona Uni- 
versity in Tucson marks its 10th an- 
niversary in 1968. We are planning an 
elaborate celebration for that statisti- 
cal year. The affair is in the evening 
of May 6 (Monday), with a buffet 
dinner and an exhibition of current 
student work. Mr. Louis Kahn will be 
our chief speaker, During the evening, 
we will present the Annual design 
awards and the Silver Medal of the 
Institute. 


CSI/Region 11 Conference 

Tucson, Host Chapter for the Confer- 
ence of Region 11/Construction Speci- 
fications Institute has selected the site 
for the September meeting. It will be 
held at the Tanque Verde Ranch 
which is just outside Tucson. Com- 
mittee Members for the Convention 
have been appointed and are as fol- 


lows: Bill Hazard, Housing and 
Meals; Carl LeMar John, Program; 
Jack Miles, Exhibitors; Bert McLeen, 
Awards; Charles Sewell, Finance, and 
Hill Rosensweig, Registration. Tucson 
President Russ Eley was in Albuquer- 
que for the CSI/Region 10 Conference. 
(Picking up pointers?) 

First Smoke Signals 

From Window Rock 

The country here is indeed ‘‘monolith- 
ic’’—to say nothing of spectacular. One 
cannot really appreciate until he has 
traveled through the different areas. 
As you will note in the two issues of 
the “Navajo Times” which I have 
enclosed—a Civic Center Concert is 
scheduled for February 10... would 
you believe Jose Iturbi in this envi- 
ronment? 

This year is the Centennial of the 
“long march of the Navajo” back to 
the reservation after four years of 
imprisonment. A number of events 
are in the planning stage. 

The Navajo Tribal Council has amend- 
ed the 1968 fiscal year budget and 
appropriated a total of $1,950,000 to 
build a shopping center, a motel, an 
office for the U. S. Public Health Ser- 
vice and Housing for Health Service 
Personnel in Window Rock. Construc- 
tion wise, this department is con- 
cerned with housing, post offices, 
electronic component assembly plants, 
filling stations, grocery stores, farm 
sheds . . . you name it. There are at 
least eight or ten different construc- 
tion programs, both federal govern- 
ment and tribal. In one way or an- 
other, this department is associated 
with or responsible for most of them. 
Window Rock contains probably 100 
families and, of course, is the Capital 
of the Reservation. It contains numer- 
ous tribal administration buildings oc- 
cupied during the day by persons who 
drive from 25 to 60 miles to and from 
work . . . no available housing, 

I certainly enjoyed meeting many 
friends at the C.S.I. Regional Confer- 
ence in my old stomping grounds in 
Albuquerque. Am looking forward to 
reading the Symposia report. 


colorado 


F. Lamar Kelsey, FAIA 
Colorado Springs 


Southeastern Section Committees 

President John B. TenEyck has ap- 
pointed Committees complete with 
Chairmen for 1968. The Chairmen are 
as follows: Program: F. Lamar Kel- 
sey; Fees: Harry M. Pierceall; Chap- 
ter Committee: Sherwood F. Ritz, Jr.; 
Public Relations: Dietz Lusk, Jr.; Of- 
fice Procedures: Walter E. Burgess; 
and Exhibits: Robert G. Muir. Each 
chairman has the backing of fine 
committeemen, and the 1968 outlook 


for Colorado’s Southeastern Section 
looks more than rosy. 

The No Name Newsletter 

At hand, the Vol I, No. I of the South- 
eastern Section Newsletter which busy 
F. Lamar Kelsey forwarded with the 
title—‘‘My February report in handy- 
dandy capsule form.” Congratulations 
to the Section for making a good be- 
ginning in inter-section communica- 
tions! A hot competition is now under 
way for a name for this monthly mes- 
sage to AIA members. A jury will 
make the selection and an award is 
scheduled for the namee. There's ai- 
ways ‘‘Pike’s Peek.” 

February Program 

A “sweetheart” of a program was 
presented February 14 when South- 
eastern section AIA members and 
wives dined at the Ent Officers Club. 
The subject was Space Design/Com- 
mercial and Residential complete with 
slides, and an exhibit of design work 
and contract interior documents. 
Three top-notch designers were fea- 
tured Lee Hochstetler, A.I.D. 
(Castle/West, Denver), June Bennett 
of Fort Collins (Symposia Salute, Oc- 
tober, 1967) and Ron Raitzman, A.I.D. 
Colorado State University, Fort Col- 
lins. 

New Activity for an Old Friend 


+ 


Harry Hickey who is something of an 
Elder Statesman and Friend to Man 
in the architecture/construction com- 
munity has added a new facet to his 
career. In addition to representing 
various national manufacturers of 
construction materials, Harry has re- 
cently become associated with Com- 
pass Travel, Inc., temporarily located 
in the Central Bank Building, soon to 
be located on the Lobby Floor of 
Brooks Towers. Harry is a natural 
for this as he is a world-wide traveler 

. and well qualified as a travel 
consultant. Says Harry, ‘Surprising 
how many people think it will cost 
extra to have a Travel Agent handle 
their planning, plane, train, steamship 
and hotel reservations and ticketing 
for any kind of trip, long or short... 
it doesn’t! Symposia and all of Har- 
ry’s good friends wish him well in 
his new venture! 
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Pictured: the four recipients of the Nevada Chapter AGC SIR Awards. Lejt 
to right—Gus Rapone, Sierra Construction Company, Las Vegas; W. T. Hol- 
comb, Reno Public Works Director; Al Solari, Reno Painting Contractor; 


and State Senator Carl Dodge. 


National Safety Conference 

The Associated Building Contractors 
of Colorado, Ine. (AGC) and the Con- 
struction Advancement Program it 
sponsors sent local representatives 
jointly to the AGC National Safety 
Conference in Washington, February 
1 and 2. AGC President B. B. Arm- 
strong in announcing the conference 
said... Construction safety is an area 
of utmost importance to all general 
contractors. The principal aim, of 
course, is to save lives and prevent 
injuries . . . but safety also pays off 
in improved efficiency and in dollar 
savings as well.” The Roswell New 
Mexico contractor concluded by say- 
ing, *As the management spokesman 
for the General Contracting industry, 
the AGC has intensified its safety ac- 
tivities by inaugurating many pro- 
grams intended to bring about a pro- 
gressive reduction in the rate of dis- 
abling injuries. The initiative, leader- 
ship and the policy determination 
must remain the individual responsi- 
bility of management.” 

And More Safety 

The Fourth Annual Colorado Contrac- 
tors Association Safety Training 
Course was held February 19-21 at 
the GM Training Center in Denver. 
The three-day Seminar featured a 
first aid course from the American 
Red Cross and eight specialized con- 
struction subjects, as well as numer- 
ous safety films. At the conclusion of 
the seminar, there was an Awards 
Banquet at the Cherry Creek Inn on 
Wednesday, February 21. 


nevada 
Walter F. Zick, AIA 
Las Vegas, Nevada 


Annual Meeting/Nevada AGC 

The 28th Annual meeting of the 
Nevada Chapter of the Associated 
General Contractors was held this 
year in Sparks, Nevada. Approxi- 
mately 500 contractors and their 
wives attended the activities head- 
quartered at the Sparks Nugget. The 
President’s Luncheon was held on 
January 27th, when Contractor mem- 
bers heard an address delivered by 
B. B. Armstrong, National AGC Pres- 


ident. The most important single ac- 
tion taken by the Nevada AGC mem- 
bers was a strong Resolution con- 
demning the proposed cut-back in 
Nevada’s Highway funds. The Reso- 
lution stated in part . . . “the AGC 
deplores the misleading information 
released to the public on this pro- 
posed highway fund cutback and 
Nevada’s Construction Industry vehe- 
mently protests this continued abuse 
of the Nation’s largest industry and 
its economic well being.” 

Four Receive SIR Awards 

Four Nevadans received SIR Awards 
from the Nevada Chapter, Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc. 
Honored were W. T. Holcomb, Reno 
Public Works Director; Al Solari, 
Painting Contractor; State Senator 
Carl Dodge; and Sierra Construction 
Company of Las Vegas. 

The SIR Award attests to the Skill, 
Integrity and Responsibility of the re- 
cipients who made an outstanding 
contribution to Nevada’s Construction 
Industry in 1967. 

The SIR Award is a 15-inch statuette 
modeled from a painting by Norman 
Rockwell, titled, ‘‘The Spirit of Con- 
struction.” 

Sierra Construction Company and the 
principals of the firm, W. E. Koer- 
witz, Gus Rapone, and Kitty Rodman 
received the award as the firm ex- 
emplifying those attributes of Skill, 
Integrity and Responsibility in their 
everyday business dealings with own- 
ers, sub-contractors, and their com- 
petitors. 

State Senator Carl Dodge was recog- 
nized for his sympathetic understand- 
ing of construction industry problems. 
W. T. Holcomb was credited with 
pushing forward a major reconstruc- 
tion program on City of Reno Streets. 
Al Solari was honored for his untiring 
efforts in assisting in the restoration 
of the Fourth Ward School in Virginia 
City, Nevada. Restoration of this his- 
toric site is a joint effort of the 
Nevada Chapter, AGC and the North- 
ern Nevada Building Trades Council. 
Approximately $40,000 worth of labor 
and materials have been donated to 
this project through the two groups. 
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Bradley P. Kidder, FAIA 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


Welch Seeks Replacement 

Russ Welch, who has done a great job 
as Editor of the Albuquerque CSI 
Chapter’s monthly pub . “New 
Mexico Spex,” has tendered his res- 
ignation. In effect, Mr. W. writes “it 
is time to let someone else have the 
honor of this job.” He hopefully called 
for volunteers, but this Editor sus- 
pects the Chapter may have to resort 
to more strenuous measures... 
would you believe the draft? 

To: Editor/Symposia 

From: W. K. Stewart, Secretary 
Albuquerque CSI 

Subject: Monkey Business 

During the recent Region 10 Confer- 
ence here, a group of the delegates 
visited the Tiki Kai (the local topless) 
one evening after the Conference ac- 
tivities had ended. The story going 
around the next morning was that 
after the waitress had taken the or- 
ders, one of the out-of-town delegates 
remarked . . . “Wow! Would I like to 
see that babe in a sweater!” 

Safety Training Course Concluded 
Building project superintendents and 
foremen were graduated from a Su- 
pervisors’ Safety Training Course and 
awarded Certificates of Completion 
by Dewey E. Ellison of the Construc- 
tion Industry Advancement Program 
during the safety awards dinner held 
in January at the Desert Sands, Albu- 
querque. 

The 20-hour roundtable course was 
conducted by Neil Widner, Program 
Education and Safety Director. 
“Completion of the course qualifies 
graduates for U.S. Army Corps of 
Engineers and Atomic Energy Com- 
mission recognition,’ Ellison said. 
“The safety course is the first of an 
educational series to be conducted for 
construction personnel.” 

“Proficiency in safety procedures by 
construction personnel on building 
projects can save lives and prevent 
painful and crippling injuries,” Elli- 
son continued, ‘‘and safety pays off in 
improved efficiency and dollar sav- 
ings as well. This point should not be 
overlooked because it is further in- 
centive to safe practices,” Ellison 
added. 


Certificates of Completion were pre- 
sented to the following superinten- 
dents and foremen of building projects 
in the Albuquerque area: James E. 
Templeton, Earl Surry, Earl Iverson, 
M. B. Ford, J. C. Jaynes, Eddie 
Segura, Meliton Flores, Alfred P. 
Farmer, Merville J. Lyngen, Mateo 
Sierra, Paul Olivas and Howard R. 
Ezell. 


utah 


C. Walter Scott, CSI 
Salt Lake City 


Utah Engineering Week 

The Utah Engineering Council which 
is the coordinating council for thirteen 
engineering societies sponsored the 
traditional celebration of Engineer’s 
Week in Utah. On the afternoon of 
February 21, the Council in coopera- 
tion with the University of Utah’s Stu- 
dent Engineering Council presented a 
panel of prominent representatives 
from academic, industrial and con- 
sulting engineering fields. The moder- 
ator was Dr. James C. Fletcher, Pres- 
ident of the University of Utah. 

The banquet on Wednesday evening 
was held in the University’s Union 
Building, and the principal speaker 
was Gerald G. Probst, vice president 
and general manager, UNIVAC Fed- 
eral Systems Division, Sperry Rand. 
Mr. Probst’s subject was ‘‘The Engi- 
neer, the Computer and World 
Health.’’ Members of the Engineering 
societies were urged to sponsor high 
school students interested in engineer- 
ing and science so they might attend 
both the afternoon seminar and the 
banquet. 

10th Annual Concrete Conference 
Engineers, Architects, Contractors and 
others concerned with building with 
concrete met February 29 and March 
1 for the 10th Annual Concrete Con- 
ference at Utah State University. A 
special feature of this 1968 meeting 
was the installation of the Intermoun- 
tain Chapter of the American Con- 
crete Industry, 

Chairmen for the 10th Annual were 
William A. Cordon, Professor of Civil 
Engineering at USU, and J. Derle 
Thorpe, Assistant CE Professor. 

New Look Newsletter 

The Salt Lake Chapter of the Con- 
struction Specifications Institute has 
a ‘‘new look” to their Newsletter. 
Under the guiding hand of Editor Ted 
Heleotes, the Salt Lake Chapter 
News made its debut in February. 
This marks a really giant step for- 
ward for the Salt Lake City Chapter 
and congratulations are really in 
order! Among the items included in 
the February issue is a fine message 
from Jack Craven, President of the 
Chapter, and a ‘‘Hat’s Off” salute to 
the Albuquerque CSI Chapter for their 
fine hosting of the Regional Confer- 
ence. The February Program for Salt 
Lake CSI was a discussion of ‘‘Build- 
er’s Liability Insurance” presented 
by Fred A. Morton and Company. 


It's a First! 


Colorado Mason Contractors 


Initiate Annual Conference 


The newest of the Annual Convention 
babies is due to arrive on the Denver 
scene on March 30th, 1968 at the 
Merchandise Mart. This, of course, is 
none other than the First Annual Con- 
ference of the Colorado Mason Con- 
tractor’s Association which has 
scheduled a nine to five program 
which should be of interest not only 
to Mason Contractors, Foremen, Sup- 
pliers and others in the Mason In- 
dustry but to many other members of 
the architecture/construction com- 
munity as well. 


Colorado is just one of many chapters 
of the Mason Contractors Association, 
A group founded some two decades 
ago by a group of foresighted men ac- 
tively engaged in construction . , . and 
quickly became the Mason Industry’s 
prestige organization devoted to the 
promotion and establishment of just 
and honorable business practices. 
The Colorado Association of Mason 
Contractors is headed by President 
Walt Rothermel, and he is ably as- 
sisted by his Vice President, Norm 
Eatherton and Secretary-Treasurer, 
Dan Berich. The organization meets 
monthly on the second Tuesday at the 
Engineer's Club Building at 1380 
South Santa Fe. 

But . . . now a few pertinent facts 
concerning this auspicious First Con- 
ference for the Colorado Mason Con- 
tractors Association. On display dur- 
ing the morning hours—nine till noon 
—will be the latest in Masonry Equip- 
ment and Supplies, coffee and rolls 
are a complimentary addition to the 
agenda. A Luncheon is scheduled at 
noon to be followed by an afternoon 
seminar moderated by Roland Proett 
(Dow Chemical Company), President 
of Denver’s Chapter of the Producers’ 
Council. Speakers on this fine panel 
are: Gerald Hart, Manager of the 
Denver Club Building who will speak 
on the subject ‘“‘Who Needs a Build- 
ing?” The “Formation of Plans” is 
the topic treated by Victor Hornbein, 
AIA, of the firm of Hornbein and 
White. Don Decker, ABC, of the Gen- 


eral Contracting firm of Blackinton 
and Decker will review “Bidding Pro- 
cedures.” Larry Bourn, AIA/CSI, of 
Bourn and Dulaney will discuss the 
“Execution of the Contract,” and Mr. 
Proett will take over the Question and 
Answer period which will follow the 
speaker’s presentations. The Seminar 
will conclude with a Cocktail Hour. 
Cost of the program including the 
luncheon is $3.00 for Industry and 
Professional people—Suppliers tickets 
are $7.00 per person. 

Knowing how much planning and how 
many hours are required in setting 
up a Conference—particularly a Num- 
ber One—a tip of the old Symposia 
hat must be accorded the Committee 
Chairmen who have made this First 
CMCA Conference possible. These 
gentlemen are: General Chairman: 
“Sandy” Sandoval (Robco) with his 
Advisory Committee: Walt Rother- 
mel, Norm Eatherton and Dan Berich. 
Other Conference Chairmen are... 
Budget: Don Berich; Program: Ro- 
land Proett; Displays: Leo Hayward; 
Food and Beverages: Walt Goody; 
Invitations and Registration: Dick 
Lambert; Co-Chairmen for the Ticket 
Sales: Bob Barr and Al Bowland; 
Publicity: Sandy Sandoval and Print- 
ing is in the hands of Mr. Sandoval 
and Mr. Proett. 

The purpose and objectives of this 
conference which are to promote and 
encourage a better understanding 
within the CMCA organization, to ac- 
quaint the Mason Contractors, fore- 
men, estimators and other interested 
parties with the responsibilities and 
the requirements of the architect, and 
the opportunity to inspect the latest 
in masonry equipment and products 
are extremely worthwhile. The Con- 
ference format more than promises 
fulfillment of these goals. 

So, welcome to the newest and 
latest!—Remember the Blessed Event 
is scheduled for March 30th at the 
Merchandise Mart, and this is the 
First Annual Mason Contractor Con- 
ference in Colorado. Plan to be on 
hand. 
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On-Time Delivery Schedules 


Proven Durability 


Minimal Maintenance Cost 
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Memo... 


NOTE: If you are not ‘‘among those present” in this 
month's Memo, simply forward your meeting dates to us 
as near the 10th of the preceding month as possible. 
We hope Memo helps you to be where you should be... 
when. The Symposia address: 4070 Estes Street, Wheat 
Ridge, Colorado 80033. 


MAR. 5: Consulting Engineers Council/Colorado—Direc- 
tor’s Meeting. Cocktails: 6:00; Dinner: 6:30 p.m.— 
Denver Press Club. (All members are invited and 
urged to attend Board Meetings. For reservations: 
call before noon of previous day . . . 244-4717.) 

MAR. 5: Construction Specifications Institute (Denver 
Chapter) Workshop Seminar . . . Division I: Analysis 
of Supplementary General Conditions and GENERAL 
REQUIREMENTS. Conducted by Maxwell Saul. 3:30- 
5:00 p.m.—Majestic Savings and Loan Meeting Room, 
517 17th Street. 

MAR. 5: Associated Building Contractors of Colorado, Inc. 
(AGC). Regular dinner meeting of general contrac- 
tor members, 6:30: Social Hour; Dinner: 7:00 p.m.— 
Brown Palace Hotel. 

MAR. 6: Association of Remodeling Contractors/Board of 
Directors. Dinner: 6:30 p.m.—Four Winds Motor 
Hotel, Denver. 

MAR. 6: Consulting Engineers Council/Utah—Executive 
Board. Noon at Ambassador Club, Salt Lake City. 
(Reservations: R. B. Jones, 364-7775.) 


Engineers and Designers 
Since 1922 


SHAKER 


Air Conditioning 


Company 


Mechanical Contractors 


4755 Lipan St. 
433-8608 
Denver, Colo. 


“We Have Something 
To Crow About” 


Cleveland © Richmond * Buffalo e Denver 


MAR. 6: Women in Construction/Denver Chapter—Board 
of Directors. 7:30 p.m.—Mead & Mount Construction 
Company, 1560 Denver Club Building. 

MAR. 6: Construction Specifications Institute (Albuquer- 
que Chapter). Workshop Seminar— BIDDING RE- 
QUIREMENTS—Conducted by James R. Cushing. 4:00- 
6:00 p.m.—Hospitality Room, First National Bank, 
East. 

MAR. 8: Colorado Association of Engineering Techni- 
cians—7:30 p.m.—Public Service Building, 1800 Sheri 
Lane (Just south of Belleview) Littleton. 

MAR. 11: Construction Specifications Institute/Tueson— 
Board Meeting—Casa Molina, Broadway. 

MAR. 12: Denver Chapter of Producers’ Council/Building 
Owners and Managers—Dinner and Exhibit. Cock- 
tails: 5:00—Dinner: 6:30 p.m. Crown Jewel Room, 
Albany Hotel. 

MAR. 12: Construction Specifications Institute/Albuquer- 
que. Regular Meeting. Happy Hour: 5:30—Dinner: 
6:30—Program: 7:30 p.m.—Sundowner Motel. (Any 
CSI members who are in town are cordially invited 
to attend.) 

MAR. 12: Construction Specifications Institute / Denver 
Chapter. Workshop Seminar—Division 15: MECHANI- 
CAL—Conducted by Don Rosier (Cator-Ruma Associ- 
ates) 3:30-5:00 p.m. Majestic Savings and Loan Meet- 
ing Room, 517 17th Street. 

MAR. 13: Producers’ Council/Phoenix—Medical Facilities 
Seminar. Desert Hills Convention Center, 2707 East 
Van Buren. 

MAR. 13: Producers’ Council/Denver—Annual Architect’s 
Buffet and Exhibit — 11:00 a.m.-1:30 p.m. — Crown 
Jewel Room, Albany Hotel. 

MAR. 13: American Institute of Architects/Southeastern 
Section . . . Colorado Chapter. Executive Board: 4:30 
—General Meeting: 6:30 p.m.—Cavalier Lounge, Colo- 
rado Springs. 

MAR. 13: Construction Specifications Institute/Denver— 
Regular meeting. Cocktails: 6:00—Dinner: 6:30— 
Meeting: 7:30 p.m.—Engineer’s Club Building, 1380 
South Santa Fe. 


Design and Structural Flexibility 
Warmth—Beauty Interior and Exterior 


The 
Wonderful 
World 
Of 
Wood 


Technical Information and Availability 
On All Wood Products 


Local Industry Supported Technical 
and Informational Services 


3121 E. Colfax Ave. 303/322-5890 


MAR. 13: Consulting Engineers Council/Utah—General 
Membership. Promptly at NOON—Oak Room, Am- 
bassador Club, Salt Lake City. (Confirm Reserva- 
tions—Call: R. B. Jones, 364-7775.) 

MAR. 13: Associated General Contractors/New Mexico 
Building Branch. Regular membership meeting—Albu- 
querque. 

MAR. 13: Construction Specifications Institute/Albuquer- 
que. Workshop Seminar. INTRODUCTION TO SPEC- 
IFICATION WRITING—conducted by K. P. Cheno- 
weth. 4:00-6:00 p.m. Hospitality Room, First National 
Bank, East. 

MAR. 14: American Institute of Architects/Central Ari- 
zona Chapter. Regular Dinner Meeting—ABC Club— 
Phoenix. 

MAR. 14: American Institute of Architects/Santa Fe 
Chapter. Regular Luncheon Meeting, La Fonda Hotel. 

MAR. 14: Mechanical Contractors Association/Colorado— 
Luncheon. Noon at New Plumbing Showcase, 2727 
West 6th Ave., Denver. 

MAR. 14: Colorado Pipe Trades Industry Program/Board 
of Trustees. 4:00 p.m.—New Plumbing Showcase. 
MAR. 15-16: Construction Specifications Institute/Tucson- 

Phoenix. Mixer. El Dorado Motel, Nogales. 

MAR. 18: Associated Building Contractors of Colorado, 
Inc. (AGC) Colorado Springs Area. Dinner Meeting— 
6:30 p.m. Dublin House, North Academy Boulevard, 
Colorado Springs. 

MAR. 19: Construction Specifications Institute/Salt Lake 
City. Social Hour: 6:30—Dinner: 7:00—Meeting: 8:00 
p.m. The World Motel, 1900 South State Street. 

MAR. 19: Producers’ Council/Denver . . . Informational 
Meeting... United States Plywood—Luncheon—Noon— 
Albany Hotel. 

MAR. 19: Construction Specifications Institute/Denver 
Chapter Workshop Seminar—Division 16: ELECTRI- 
CAL—Conducted by Al Swanson — 3:30-5:00 p.m.— 
Majestic Savings and Loan Meeting Room, 517 17th 
Street. 

MAR. 20: Construction Specifications Institute/Phoenix. 
Regular meeting: Cocktails: 6:30—Dinner: 7:00—ABC 


Mr. Architect: 
Call 322-1925 


for 


KITCHENS 


from planning to complete 
installation 


EDWARD HANLEY & COMPANY 


Since 1950 
RESIDENTIAL KITCHEN SPECIALISTS 


1454 Oneida St. Denver, Colorado 


Club, Mayer Central Building. 

MAR. 20: Women in Construction/Denver Chapter. Regu- 
lar monthly meeting. Speaker: James Doolan Murphy 
(Merrill Lynch Pierce Fenner & Smith) “Women and 
Money” 6:30 p.m. Ranch Manor Motel, 1490 South 
Santa Fe Drive. 

MAR. 20: Construction Specifications Institute/Albuquer- 
que Chapter. Workshop Seminar—THE TECHNICAL 
SECTION—Conducted by Earl Prinz, AIA. 4:00-6:00 
p.m.—Hospitality Room, First National Bank, East. 

MAR. 22: Consulting Engineers Council/Colorado . 
Symposium—‘‘The Municipality, the County, the State 


and the Engineer in Private Enterprise.” Brown 
Palace Hotel, Denver. 
MAR. 25-28: Associated General Contractors . . . NA- 


TIONAL CONVENTION . . . Dallas, Texas. 

MAR. 25: Construction Specifications Institute/Tucson. 
Regular meeting—7:30 p.m. Redwood Gay Nineties. 

MAR, 26: Construction Specifications Institute/Denver— 
Executive Board. Noon. Engineers Club, 1380 South 
Santa Fe. 

MAR. 26: Consulting Engineers Council/Colorado—Gener- 
al Membership Meeting. Cocktails: 5:30—Dinner: 6:30 
p.m.—Denver Press Club. 

MAR. 26: Construction Specifications Institute, Denver 
Chapter. Workshop Seminar—Division 2: SITE WORK 
and Division 7: MOISTURE PROTECTION—Conducted 
by George Canfield (United Materials) 3:30-5:00 p.m.— 
p.m.—Majestic Savings and Loan Meeting Room, 517 
17th Street. 

MAR, 27: Mountain States Bureau for Lathing and Plas- 
tering/Board of Governors—10:00 a.m.—221 Santa Fe 
Drive, Denver. 

MAR. 27: Construction Specifications Institute/Albuquer- 
que Chapter. Workshop Seminar—LEGAL RAMIFI- 
CATIONS OF CONTRACT DOCUMENTS—Conducted 
by C. E. Barnhart, Attorney—4:00-6:00 p.m.—Hospi- 
tality Room, First National Bank, East. 

MAR. 30: First Annual Colorado Masonry Contractors 
Association Conference—Open at 9:00 a.m.—Merchan- 
dise Mart, Denver. 


DID YOU KNOW?? 


THE 


UNISTRUT. | MARCH PROGRAM NOTES 


SYSTEM March is the month that Denver's Chapter of the Pro- 

INCLUDES ducers’ Council has selected for their Annual Two-Day 
Exhibit. Scheduled in the Crown Jewel Room at the 
Albany Hotel . . . PC members will welcome Building 
© METAL FRAMING AND ACCESSORIES Owners and Managers on the evening of March 12th. The 
Cocktail hour will get under way at 5:00 p.m. with din- 
@ TELESCOPING TUBING, SOLID AND ner to follow at 6:30. On the day following . . . (March 
PERFORATED 13th), the representatives of quality building products 
will host a Buffet luncheon beginning at 11:00 a.m. for 
@ TUBING SIGN SUPPORT SYSTEM architects, engineers and their guests. In addition to 


© DEMOUNTABLE MOVABLE INTERIOR good food and good fellowship, this is a fine opportunity 
for members of the architecture/construction community 


PARTITIONS and the construction public to view the newest, the latest 
and finest of building materials . . . or if you will “the 

© TRAY SYSTEM FOR POWER AND tools of constriction” 
CONTROL DISTRIBUTION The 1968 Symposium on “The Municipality, the County, 
@ RAISED FLOORING SYSTEMS the State and the Engineer in Private Enterprise” will be 
held March 22 at the Brown Palace Hotel in Denver. 
e SPACE FRAME ROOF SYSTEM Keith Hartzell, Planning Committee Chairman, has lined 


up a splendid program which includes panels, discussions, 
talks, a luncheon, cocktail hour and closing banquet. Pur- 
U N IST R U T W EST E R N | N C s pose of the Symposium is to establish closer confidence 
1 and communications between engineers in private practice 
601 SOUTH JASON STREET 733-5535 and local government agencies. Banquet speaker will be 
Congressman John D. Dingle (Dem.-Mich.). 
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Liquid Floor Hardener 
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on your next project. 
Richlawn Turf Farms INDUSTRIES INCORPORATED 
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Colorado Metal Products Corporation 
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Denver, Colorado 80204 


ANOTHER NEW PRODUCT AT 


In Response to Architectural Demands 


Serving The 
Rocky Mountain Region 
For Over 
A Quarter of a Century 


CMP has added sliders with regular or insulated 
glass. 


Sliding Doors With Tempered Glass 


CMP Quality Construction at Competitive Prices. 


Easy Installation Classic Beauty 


You Can Rely on CMP for Quality, 
Responsibility and Window Satisfaction 


CMP Manufactures Custom Architectural Design 
Windows 


See us for YOUR design 
See Sweet's Light Construction File 1968 


„insulating windows 


The ONLY publication in the Rocky Mountain Region 
covering the entire architecture/construction community 


and the construction public. 


the market 


@ Controlled to saturation in Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Idaho and 
Montana. 


the maximum 


@ Your advertising message receives the Maximum in 
Market Exposure in ONE architecture/construction 
media. 
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